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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 



THE rcEulj Bale which the edition of the Advaneemenl 
qf Learning isHnsd Ifut jeai hu met with, encouiagea 
the publishers to reprint the Etsays ofBaoon cm a simiUr 
plan. I niflh I oould hope that the Advaneement had been 
introduced into tliecta«B of Bchoole for the benefit of which 
the edition ww mora particularly intended, but I fear there 
is no reason for thinking this to have been the case. 

While those to whom is committed the education of the 
youth, who win hereafter occupy the highest and lowest 
positioiiB in the Boraal scale, have been called upon bj the 
GoreTnment to render a strict account of dieit steward- 
ship, no opportunity has hitlierto been taken of ascertain- 
ing how the teachers of the children of the middle cUsseB 
fplfil their task. On the one hand, a royal commissioii 
makes a searching inquiry into the revenues, discipline, 
and teaching of our TTnit'ersitidB, and returns have been 
demanded from all ithe great endowed schools; on 
the other, inspectors ore constant^ travelling throngh 
the lengtb and breadtli of tb& laud, to see that the 
parish schools are efBciently managed, with resnlto, 
thou^ mixed, yet on the whole, as I believe, useful and 
valuable ; but no oonmuEsioners or inspectors have yet 
found th^ way into the numerous body of private 
A 2 
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iv Preface by the EtUtw. 

aohools for the bodb of iarmers and tradesmen vliich eidst 
thtonghont the kingdom.' Yet it would be eaej to 
show that it is of the lughest importance to the com- 
monwealth to take heed that tliese aohoola be no less 
than anj others ' semiiiBries of sonnd learning and re- 
ligions edncatioD.' Their aoholars will hereafter occupy 
the relation of empl<^ers to the great bnlk of the labour- 
ing olaases, and it will be a bad bnsinesB, if, as seems 
likelj to happen io many conntry parishes, the plonghman 
should one day prove a better educated man than his 
master. Nor does the want of permanent endowment 
fnnush any reason why private schools ahonld be exempt 
irom all inspection. The right of the nation to inter- 
fere with bodies possessing endowments is grounded, 
X apprehend, not upon the mere fact of their possessing 
property, but upon their having pnblic duties to perform ; 
and it will scarcely be denied that all schoolinasterB dis- 
charge a high duty to the State. The imperative need of a 
measure which would compel the masters of private schools 
to undergo some trial of their abOity to dischu^e the task 
tJiey take upon themselves, is shown by simply describing 
the present state of things. Any man having a little capital 
at bis command ta take and furnish a house and grounds 
of moderate size, may forthwith set up a school and place 

• It wonld be varj' naeful, witi & viaw to sgoertiiimiig tte present 
state of edacation among the claasea indicated, if a membei of the 
House of Commoas woold procore a retnm from all private scbooll 
of the number of teachers, scholars, subjects o! stodf , books read, &c 
A regular inqoiiy into their conditioo could hardlj be constdered an 
nnduG iaterfeiaice with the righU of the subject. The legidaton of 
Qoeeu Elizabeth'! taga clearl; went on the principle that all kinds 
of tohools and colleges were naponiible to the State. 
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iumself at tlie head of it; no testimony, no proof what- 
erer of He fitnesB for the task is demanded. It m&j be 
said that he will not sooceed onlesB he has the energy 
and skill to fulfil his daties properly. But this is very 
doubtful. Thepersans whose Bona be hopes to have nnder 
his care, aie for the moat part bat indifferent jndjies 
of Uterary attainments; and being often growly ignorant 
themselves, are likely to care less abont the mental 
progreu than the phynoal comforts of th«r children. 
That this is aotuaUy the case, may be seen by casting 
rate's eye down a oolomn of scholastic advertisements in 
the 2ttnw. The some authority will likewise show, what 
indeed is notorious enongh, that many owners of private 
sohoole are not only deplorably wonting in good taste and 
scholarship, bnt wholly blind to the tremendous moral 
responsibility of their calling. To good teachers in private 
schools, of whom there are many, no greater boon can be 
conceived titan an opportonity of proving their capacity. 
At present they labour mtder a v^ great disadvantage. 
They have no ttatui, they belong to no recognised bo^.* 
They cannot, in general, like the masters in the great 
pablie sehoc^ p<Hnt to university distinctjons as a proof 



* An effort baa been nuide of Ute b; Bome gentlenten who pnfer 
tJie titls of preetplor to tbe good old English tcheehuuier to eita- 
blish a corporate body. It may be noticed, by-the-bje, that a letter 
waa addiessed by the authorities of tbe coll^ in qneatiou to the 
Cambridge UniTernty Conuniinon. Althoogh tlie learned persona 
from whom the docmDsnt proceeded do not appear to hare perceiTed 
all the btaring* of the qneation th^ raise, yrt the letter ut 
some points of now ^mva mrvirolnv, ud will tbertture repay 
penual. It may be foond in the appeudii to the report of the Com> 
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aS their powers, or to the fact of their havii^ been coie- 
fiillf chosen by irell qualified judgee out of a large nomber 
of candid&teB for the post. I^ot have they the advantage 
of that sort of unofficial inapectioa which is nsuallj 
invited bj those heads of schools whose connexion with 
the muversities enables them to induce distdngnished men 
to conduct their annoal exftmiiiationB.* Indeed the oon- 
diUon of the latter claaa of seminaries is generally matter 
of great notoriety, not only from the reports of the yearly 
examiners, bat from the good or ill sncoess of their papils 
at Oxfca^ and Cambridge, and it may be qnestioned 
whether any system of official inquiry conid be devised 
which wonld answer the purpose better. And since the 
practice is almost universBl, and not only not opposed, but, 
in point of fact, invited by the masters themselves, we Toay 
take it for granted that it is conducive to their material 
interests. Again, a parish schoolmaster may distinguish 
himself at Battersea or St. Mark's ; he will have AiIl 
justice done to his labours in the report of the government 
inspector ; he knows, in short, that he will bo judged by 
competent men and recompensed according to his true 
worth. Why should the master of a school adapted to 
the wants of a class of boys between these extremes, be 
wholly debarred from all these advantages, merely because 
he has not had a, university education, or been connected 
with any of the training institutions F 

There is another point in which a system of inspection is 
very desirable. The course of study ought to be arranged 
and limited according to the wante and capacities of ths 

■ EvBB at Eton, the dotett of bH foundatiani, the potert and 
emniiun for tlie Newcaitle SclioUnhip are often itruigen to the 
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boya, and a atop put to the abominable BTStem of puffing, 
whioh oompelg mostert to promise in their advertiaementB 
that every boy ahall learn ererything. Sorely it ia time tiiat 
people shoold be made to trndentwid that the chief object 
of gohool edacation ia to ahow boys how to loam and think 
for tlMmaelTea, by aoimdly teaching them the elements of 
a few branohea of atiidy.* Suggestion is all that can be 
expected or deaired of a s<^oolma8teT, and a apirit of aelf- 
dependence in reaearcli, with a good insight into the 
proper method of approaching a difficult subject, will be 
far more Ttlnable to bis scholars than any crude maaa of 
facta got up by roto, howerer wide the field may be ot^ 
which tiiey range. The tendency of the preaent day is 
to tnm the attention of boys to too many sabjeota, and 
to compress the period of ednoation into too narrow limita. 
The merits of their masters are therefore apt to be 
measured by die number of subjects tanght and the short- 
uesB of time in which the race through them is aocom> 
plished. Sut it should be borne in mind that masters can 
supply neither Intelligence nor industry ; and the best 
master is not he who makes die most show of leaniing, 
but he who induces the largest number of boys tomake the 



* It ia worth remBrk that so Ear aa m; opportnnitiea of obserTitlan 
liiTG Bttended, I ha.n found that the worla of English wiiten are 
iiiTariiiltlf eidnded from achoob vhere tile dude* are not read. A 
thoit time siace I hid occasion to make inquiry into the booka used in 
a large mIidoI where no Greek was taoght, and only the mdimenta of 
Latin. Ifo EagluA hoot teas r^ularfy read. A. coUeddoQ of short 
eitrsctt from writers in poetry and proie m* in the hands of most of 
Uie bojB, and about a dozen irere occasionally examined in a fewpsge* 
of an hiBtorJoal work. Xot even the Bible or Slialrapeare were erei nad 
aloud in tHa»i. Yet the protpecliu contained a long lilt of tdeniMa. 
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iiilleBt TiBe ther c&d of the sereial abilities with wliich it 
has pleased Crod to endow diem. 

Before diemigsing ttie book it will be aa weU to gire 
a short aeconnt of it. In the yeat 1597, Bacon, then 
a rising bnrriBter, pitbliahed a thin oetavo containing 
Meditationes Sacra, a Table of the Colours of Gkiod 
and Evil, and ten Essays. In 1612 he reprinted the 
EsBays, inoreued to thirty-eight (forty are named in the 
index, bat two were not written), and, final^, in 1625 
he again issued them * newly written,' and now filly-eight 
in number. This was the last edition printed in the author's 
lifetime, and he seems to have superintended it himself 
with the greatest care, as might be expected when he was 
dismissing his tavourite work finally corrected and en- 
tailed. 

I have to repeat what I hare before remarked, that it is 
BurprislDg to find with what freedom the test has been 
taeit^ altered. 1 am rery fkr &om saying that an editor 
ought nerer to make any change in the receiv ed-taxt, bat 
surely, as a matter of honesty, he ought to note the 
slightest alteration in the maif;ini more especially in 
dealing with a work which has received such oareftal super- 
vision {com its author. Even Mi^ Basil Montagu's edition 
is very far irom rigidly carrect ; indeed it is a book of little 
value, and costs an enormous sum. De mortuit nil niti 
bomim, therefore I shall not say more about it. Bat it 
ought to be clearly understood that to tamper with an 
author's text without indicating Ute changes made, ought 
nottobe merely calledinjndicimis, but branded with shame 
as highly dishonest. 

The Colowi qf Good and Evil were not reprinted by 
Hie author in English after the year 1697, but he inoor- 
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porated tiiem almoit litorsUy into the De AMgmenti*. It 
wonld have been more proper, therefore, to liave printed 
them with the Adeanoeviml qfLeanung, hat as publuhing 
ooDsidNvtions rendered that inconTenient, I hare added 
them here. 

The referenoM are giren to die moat important qnotatunu, 
for which I am alone reaponsible. 

T.M. 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORIE. 

[1597.] 



TO M. ANTHONY BACON, 

HIS DRASB BBOTHBB. 

LoDiBO and beloned brother, I do nowe like some ikat 
luae an orcbarde iU-neigbbored, tbateatber their fruit 
before it is ripe, to [ireuent Btealine. laue fra^ents of 
my conceiteB were going to print : to labour tbe etaie of tbem 
had bin troublesome, and subject t« interpretation : to let 
them passe bad beene to adventure tbe wronj^ tbey mou^ht 
receiue by untrue coppies, or bv some garnishment which 
it mougbt please anv one that sbonld set tbem forth to be- 
stow vpon thero ; tnerefore I held it best discreation to 
publish them myselfe, as they passed lone aj^e from my 
pen, without any further disgrace then l£e weaknesse of 
the author. And as I did euer bold, there mought be as 
great a vanitie in retiring and withdrawing men's conceites 
(except they bee of some nature) irom the world, as in ob- 
truding them : HO in these particuliiTB I have played myselfe 
the inquisitor, and find nothing to mj vuderstanding in 
them contrarie or infectious to the stote of Beligion or 



the late new baue-pence, which though tbe siluer were 
good, jet the peices were small. But since they would 
not stay with their Master, but wooid needea trauaile 
abroade, I baue preferred tbem to you that are next 
myselfe ; Dedicating tbem, such as they are, to our loue, 
in the depth whereof (I assure you) I aomctimes wish your 
infirmities translated upon myselfe, that her Majestie 
mougbt baue the seruice of so active and able a mind j and 
I monght be with eicnse confined to these contemplations 
and studies, for which I am fittest : so commend I yoQ 
to the presemation of tbe Kuine Majestie. From my 
chamber at Graieg Inne, this 30tb of Jannarie, 1597. 

Your entire haing brother, 

Tbui. Baooit. 
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xiv Fr^alory £pi»Ueg, 

TO KT XODIHQ- BBOTHEB, 

SIB. JOHN CONSTABLE, KNIGHT. 

Mr last EssueB I dedicated to my deare brother Master 
Anthony Bacon, who ia with. God. Looking amougat laj 
papers this racation, I found others of the HBine nature : 
which if I myselfe shall not snffer to be lost, it aeemeth the 
worid will not ; W the often printing of the former. Mi«- 
ing my brother, I foimd you next ; in respect of bond, both 
of neare alliance, and of straight irienoBhip and aocietie, 
utd paiticolarlT of commiuiicatioD in stodies ; wherein I 
mnat acknowledge myselfe beholding to yon. For as my 
InuineH fbnnd rest in my contemplatiana, so my contem- 
plations ever found rest in your louing conference and 
jiidgment. So wishing you all good, I remaine 

Yow loaing brother aTidfiriend, 



SiaST HONOBIBIB HT TXBX OOOD lO. 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 

HIS OBACI, XO. BIOH ADHUUL Or XITOLANfi. 

EXCXLLXHT Lo. 
Salokok sales, a good name is as a precious omtment; 
and I BSHore myselfe sneh will your Grace'* nameoee with 
Foateritie. Eor yonr Fortune and Merit both hane been 
Eminent. And you haue planted Thin^ that are like to 
last. I doe now publish my Essayes ; which of aU my other 
workes, haue boene most Currant ; for that, ae it seemea 
they oome home to Men's Businesse and Bosomes. I haue 
enlarged them both in number and weight, so that they 
are indeed a New Worke. I thought it, therefore, agree- 
able to my Affection, and Obliration to your Grace, to 
KBz your name before them both in English and in 
ane. Fm I doe conceioe, that the l4itiite Yolnme of 
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them (beintf in the Tniuenall Laiieiuee) may laet as long 
as BookeB uat. Mv Irutauration I dedicated to the Kingi 
my MUtorie qf Henry the Seuenti (which I haae now 
tnmaUted into I^tine) and mv Fortion* of NaturdU 



Sittorji, to the Prinoe 1 and uiese I dedicate to jonr 
" ace; Being of the beet Frhits, that, by the go"" 
crease whicJi Ood giTes to my Fen and Labow, 
lid xeehL Ood lead your Qraoe by the Hand. 

Yoar Qrace't aoit obliged andfait^tt Semant, 
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ESSAYS. 



I. OP TBUTH. 

WHAT IB truth P mid jeitin^ FUato, and would not 
stay for xa answer.' Certaiiilj tb«re be that delight 
in giddineHH, and count it a bondage to fii a belief; affect- 
ing jree-will in thinking, as well as in acting. And thongh 
the Beets of philosopher* of that kind be gone, jet tltm« 
remain certain diBeonraing wits, which are of the same 
Teini, though there be not so much blood in them bb was 
in t^OBe of the ancienta. But it is not onlj the difflcnlly 
and labour which men take in finding out of tmth, nor 
ssain, that when it is found, it impoieth upon men's 
thoughts, tliat doth bring hes in favour; hut a natural, 
thoash coTTupt lore of the he itself. One of the later 
Bchoots of the Grecians* examineth the matter, and is at a 
stand to think what should be in it, that men should lore 
lies, where neither they make for pleasnre, as with poeta; 
nor for advantage, as with the merchanti hut for the lie's 
sake. But I cannot tell: this same truth is a naked and 
open day-light, that doth not show the masques, and 
mummeries, and triumphs of the world half so stately and 
daintily as candle-l)ght«. Truth may perhaps come to the 
price of a pearl, that showeth best oy day ; but it will not 
rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, that showeth 
best in varied lights. A mixture of a he doth ever odd 
pleasure. Dotli any man doubt, that if there were Uken 
out of men's minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, imaginations as one would, and Uie like, but it 
would leave the minds of ft number of men poor shrunken 
things, full of melancholy, and indisposition, and nnpleasing 
to^^selvesP One of the bthers,' in great severity, 

> Jtdi. iriii. 88. * Probabljr he mems tbe Sceplici. 

' Pertuipi he wai tlunkii^ of S. Angmtiiie. Vid. Aug. Coiifeit. 
L2G, 26. 
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csJlert poeBT, vinum detmonum, because it filletli the imagi- 
nation, and yet it is but with tbe eliadow of a lie. But it 
is not tiie he that pasaeth throngh the iniiid, but the lie 
that BJnketh in and aettleth in it tliat doth the hurt, such 
aa we spake of before. But howsoever these thingB are 
thuB in men's depraved indgmenta and afiectione, yet truth, 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inqniry of 
truth, wh oh. is tie Jove-makiag or wooing of it: the know- 
ledge of truth, whichia the presence of it; and the belief 
of truth, which ia the enjoying of it; is the Bovereigu good 
of human nature. 

The first creature of God, in the works of the days, 
was the light of the sense ; the last was the li^ht of reason ; 
and hiB saobath work ever since is the iUumination of hia 
Spirit. First he breathed light upon the face of the matter, 
or chaoB ; then he breathed light into the face of man ; and 
still he breatheth and inspireth light into the face of his 
chosen. The poet that beautifiea the sect that was other- 
wise inferior to the rest, saith yet escellently trell, It it a 
pleatv/re to itand vipon the thore, and to see ships tossed 
upon the tea; apleasure to stand in theteindoK of a castle, 
and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof below : but no 
pleasure is comparable to tie standing upon the vantage- 
ground of truth {a hill not to be commanded, and where the 
air is always clear and serene), and to see the errors, and 
wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in the vale below:* so 
always that Ibis prospect be with pity, and not with 
swelling or pride. Certainly it is heaven apon earth to 
haTe a man's mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and 
turn upon the poles of tmtb. 

To pass from theological and philosophical troth to 
the truth of civil bosinesB, it wiU oe acknowledged, even 
by those who practise it not, that clear and round dealing 
ia the honour of man's nature, and that mixture of false- 
hood is like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may 
make the metal work the better, but it embaseth it: for 
these winding and crooked courses are the goings of the 
serpent; which goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon 
the feet. There ia no vice that doth so cover a, man with 
shame as to be found false and perfidious: and therefore 
Montaigne saith prettily, when be inquired the reason why 
the word of the lie shoud be such a disgrace, and such an 
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odious charge P Saith he. If it be well weighed, to say 
that a man beth, is aa much as to aay , that he is brave 
towards God, and a coward towards men.' For alie faces 
God, and ahrinks from man. Surely the wickedness of 
falsehood and breach of faith cannot posaibly be so biehly 
expreesed as in that it shall he the last peal to call the 
judgmentB of God upon the generationB of men: it being 
foretold 'that when Christ cometh, he shall not find faiUi 
vpon the earth.' 

II. OF DEATH. 

Men fear death as children fear to go in the dart: and 
as that natural fear in children is increased with tales, so 
is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of death, as the 
wages of sin and passage to another world, is holy and 
religious ; but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, 
is weak. Yet in religious meditations there is sometimes 
mixture of vanity and of superstition. You shall read in 
some of the friars' books of mortification, thatamaji should 
think with himself what the pain is, if he have but hie 
finger's end pressed, or tortured, and thereby imagine what 
the pains of death are when the whole body is corrupted 
and dissolved ; when many times death passeth with less 
pain than the torture of a hmb; for the most vital parts 
are not the quickest of sense. And by hi'" that spake only 
as a philosopher and natural man, it was well said, Pompa 
mortis magis temt, quam mare ipsa? Groans, and con- 
Tulsions, and a discoloured face, and friends weepiug, and 
blacks and obsequies, and the hke, show death terrible. 
It is worthy the observing, that there is no passion in the 
mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear of 
death: and therefore death is no such terrible enemy when 
a man hath ho many attendants about I'lm that can win 
the combat of him. Hevenge triumphs over death ; love 
slights it; honour aspireth to it; grief flieth to it; fear 
OTo-occupateth it; nay, we read, after Otho the emperor 
had slain himself, pity (which is the tendereat of affections) 
provoked many to die out of mere compassion to their 



■ Bums, ii. 18. ' Lnke iviii. S. 

' No doubt he means Seneca, bnt I tannot find the passage ii 
Mb vritiags. There is an expreesion in a letta to Locilins (24} tolU 
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BOTereign, and M the tmest sort of followers.' Nay 
Seneca adds oioeneas and Batiety: Cogita i^aaiaidiii eadem 
feceris; ntori velU, tion lantum Joriii, aiU miser, led etiam 
fasiiditKut ^oteit? A man would die, though he wen 
neither valiant nor mifierahle, onlj apou a veariness to do 
the same thing so oft over and over. It ia no leu worthy 
to observe, how little alteration in good spirits the ap- 
proochea of death make ; for they appear to be tile same 
men till the last instant. AogastuH Ctesai died in a com< 
pliment: Idvia, cm^ugii noatn mejnor vive, el vale,' Tibe- 
rius in disaimulation, as Tacitus saith of him, Jam Tiberuim 
viT-ei et corpus, non dissimulatio deaerehant .' Vespaaian in 
»jest, aittmg upon the stool, Ut pvio Deuijio:' Galba 
mth a seat«ncei yetri, si ex re tit popvli Si»nani,* holding 
forth his neck: Septimius Severus in despatch, Adeste, n 
quid miAi restat agendian,' and the lite. Certainly the 
Stoics bestowed too much cost upon death, and by their 
great preparationa made it appear more fearful. Better, 
saith he, jut finem vita extremvm inter mvriera ponii 
nature.' It ia as natural to die as to be bom j and to a 
little infant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. He 
that dies in an earnest pursuit is like one that is wounded 
in hot blood; who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt; and 
therefore a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that ia 
good doth avert the dolours of death: but, above all, 
believe it, the sweetest canticle is, Nunc ditnittit,' when a 
man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations. Death 
hath this also, that it openeth the rate to good fame, and 
extrngoishethenvy: ^xitneltu aimwilur id^.* 



III. or UNITT UT BELIGIOH. 

Beligion being the ohief band of human socie^, it ia a 
happy thinp;- when it«elf is well oontuned within tlie true 
band of unity. The quarrels ajid divisions about r^igion 
were evils unknown to the healJtrat. The reason waa, 
because the religion of the heathen consisted rather in ritei 



• Taoit. Hitl. ii. 49. • Ad laaH. 77. 
' Soet. Aug. Fit. c 100. » Ann. »i. 60. 
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Of Unity in Ediffion. 

Bnd eeremonieB than ii 
imagine what kind of foitk theirs i 
doctors and fatliers of their church were the poets. But 
thetrae God hath this attribute, that he is a jealons Godj' 
and tlierefore his worship and religion will endure no mix- 
tare nor partner. We shall therefore spe^ a few words 
concerning the unity of the church; what are the fruits 
thereof; what the hounds; and what the means P 

The fruits of onity (neSt unto the well pleasing of 
God, which is all iu all) ore two; the one towards those 
that are without the church, the other towards those that 
ore within, for the former, it is certain, that heresies and 
schisms are of all others the ^eatest acandals ; jea, more 
than corruption of manners. Eor as iu the natural body a 
wound or solution of continuity is worse than a corrupt 
humour, bo in the spiritual. So that nothing doth so much 
keep meu out of tne church, and drive men out of the 
church, as breach of unity ; and, therefore, whensoever it 
Cometh to pass that oue aaith, ecce in deserto, another iaith, 
tcce injwM(roiiSi«;',that ifl, when some men seek Christ 
in the couventicles of heretics, and others in an outward 
face of a church, that voice had need continually io sound 
in men's ears, nolita exire, go not out. The doctor of the 
Gentiles (the propriety of wnose vocation drew him to have 
a special care of those without) saith. If an heathen come 
in, and kea/r you ipeak vitth several Ummei, vnll he not »ay 
tkatpou aitmadJ* And certainly it u little better, when 
atheists and profane persons do hear of bo many discordant 
and contrary opinions in religion, it doth avert them from 
the church, and maketh them to nt down in the chair of the 
Kornera.' It is bat a light thing to be vouched in so serious 
a matter, but yet it eipreaseth well the deformity. There 
is a master of scoffing, that, in his catalogue of hooka of a 
feigned library, sets down this title of a book. The Morris 
Dance of Heretics.' For, indeed, every sect of them hath 
a diverse posture, or cringe, by themsdves, which cannot 
but move derision in worldlings and depraved pohtics, who 
are apt to contemn holy things. 

As for the froit towards those that are within, it is 

fieace ; which containeth infinite blessings : it establiaheth 
aith; it kindleth charity; the outward peace of the church 
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dJBtiUetli into peace of consoienee, and it tnrnetL the 
labours of nritiag and reading coutroTersiee into treBtueB 
of mortification and devotion. - 

Concerning tbe bounda of nnity; the true placing of 
item importeth eiceedinglj. There appear to be two ex- 
tremea. For to certain zealants all speech of pacification is 
odious. Is it pemx, Jehu? — What hast thav. to do with 
peace? iwm thee behind «ie.' Peace ia not the matter, but 
following and party. Coutrariwise, certain Laodiceana and 
lulewarm pwrsona think they may accommodate points of 
religion by middle ways, andtaking part of both, and witty 
reconcilements; as if ther would make an arbitremcnt be- 
tween God and man. Both these extremes are to be 
avoided; which wiU be done, if the league of Christians, 
penned by our Saviour himself, n-ere in the two croas 
clauses thereof, sonnd]^ and plainly expounded : Se tkctt 
it not viith vt is agatnst us: and again, lie that M JUit 
agaimt m is with ««;° that is, if the points fundamental, 
and of substance in religion, were truly discerned and 
distinguished from points not merely of faith, but of 
opinion, order, or good intention. This is a thing may 
seem to many a matter trivial, and done already; but if it 
were done less pajtially, it would be embraced mora 
generally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, according to my 
small model. Men ought to take heed of rending God's 
church by two kinds of controversies. The one is, when 
the matter of the point controverted is too small and fight, 
not worth the heat and strife about it, kindled only by con- 
trsjfiction; for, as it is noted by one of the fathers, Christ's 
coat indeed had no seam, but the church's vesture waa of 
divers colours ; whereupon he aaith, in veste varietas tit, 
scissara non fit, they be tn'O things, unity and uniformity- 
The other is, when the matter of the point controverted is 
great, but it is driven to an over great subtifity and 
obscurity, so that it bocometh a thing rather iugenious than 
substantial. A man that ia of judgment and understandinir 
shall sometimes hear ignorant men differ, and know well 
within himself, that those which so difier mean one thing, 
and yet they themselTea would never agree : and if it come 



» 2 Kmgi ii. 17. 
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BO to pasH in that distajicd of judgment, which is between 
man and mtui, shall we not think that God above, that 
knows the heart, doth not discern that frail men, in some 
ortheir contradiclionB, intend the same thing, and accepteth 
of bothP The nature of Buch controversiea is eieellently 
expressed by St. Paul, in the warning and precept that hje 
giveth concerning the same, devitapro/anat vocum novilalet 
et oppasitioitetfaUinominis tcientim.^ Men create opposi- 
tions which are not, and put them into new terms so fixed, 
as whereas the meaning ought to gorem the term, the 
term in efiect govemetb the meaning. There be also two 
false peaces, or unities : the one, when the peace is grounded 
but upon an implicit ignorance ; for all colours will a^ee 
in the dark : the other, when it is pieced up upon a du^ct 
admission of contraries in fundamental points. For truth 
and falsehood, in snch things, are like the iron and clay 
in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image;' they may deave, 
but they will not incorporate. 

Concerning tiic means of procuring unity, men must 
beware that in the procuring or muniting of religions 
unity, they do not diseolre and deface the laws of charity 
and human society. There be two awords amongst Chris- 
tians, the spiritutij and the temporal; and both hare their 
due ofSce and place in the maintenance of religion. But we 
may not take up the third sword, which is Mahomet's 
sword, or like unto it ; that is, to propagate religion by 
wars, or by sanguinary persecutions to force consciences; 
except it be in cases of overt scandal, blasphemy, or inter- 
mixture of practice against the state; much less to nourish 
seditions; to authorize conspiracies and rebellions; toput 
the sword into the people's hands, and the like ; tending to 
the subrcTsion of all goremment, which is the ordinance 
cS God. For this is but to dash ijie £rat table against the 
second; and so to consider men as Christians, as we forget 
that they are men. Lucretius the poet, when he beheld 
the act of AKamemnon, that could endure the sacrificing 
of his own i&nghter, exclaimed; 

Tantnin relltgio potnit aiudere icalorum.* 

What would be have said, if he had known of the 
massacre in France, or the powder treason of England P 
He would have been seven times more epicure and atheist 

' 1 TinLvi. 20. ' Dtn. u. 33. 'lucret. i.96, 
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than he was. For as the temporal sword ia to be drawn with 
great circumBpeetioa in caseB of religion, so it is & thing 
moDBtrous to pat it into the hands of the common people; 
let that be leit unto the anabaptists and other funes. It 
was ereat blasphemj, when the devil said, I will atcend 
andie like the Highest;^ but it is greater blaspbemj to 
personate (Jod, and bring him in aaying, Iteill descend, and 
be like the prince of darhneu. And what is it better, to 
make the oanse of religion to descend to the cruel and 
execrable actions of murdering princes, batcherj of people, 
and subversion of statas and KovemmentaP Surely this is 
to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness of r 
dove, iu the shape of a vulture or raven; and to set, out of 
the bark of a Christian church, a flag of a bark of pirates 
end assaaains. Therefore it is most necessary that the 
church by doctrine and decree, princes by their sword, and 
i^l learnings, both Chriatian and moral, aa by their Mercury 
rod do damn, and send to hell for ever, those facts and 

aiinions t«ndjng to the support of the same, as hath been 
ready in good part done. Surely in councils concerning 
religion, that counsel of the apostle would be prefixed, Ira 
kominit turn iniplet jzutitiam ZM.' And it was a notable 
observation of a wise father, and no less ingenuously con- 
fessed, that those which held and persuaded pressure of 
consciences were commonly interested therein themselves 
for their own ends, 

IV. OF KEVENaE. 

Bevenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more man's 
nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out. For 
as for the first wrong, it doth but offend the law ; but t^ 
revenge of that wrong putteth the law ont of office. Cer- 
tainly, in taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy ; but in passing it over he is superior ; for it is a 

Srince's part to pardon. And S<domoQ, I am sure, saith, 
tit the glory of a man to pais by an offenee? That which 
is past is gone and irrevocable ; and wise men have enough 
\a do with things present and to come : therefore they do 
but trifle with themaelves, that labour in past matters, 
l^ere is no man doth a wrong for the wrong's sake ; bnt 
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tWebr to purchase liimself profit, or pleaanre, or honour, 
or the like. Therefore why BhottM I be sogry with a man 
for loving himself better than me P And if any man shonld 
do wrong merely out of ill-nature; why, yet it is but like 
the thorn or brier, which priok and scratch because they 
can do no other. The moet tolerable sort of rerenge is for 
those wrongs which there is no law to remedy : but then. 
let a man ttuce heed the revei^e be such as there is do law 
to punish ; else a man's enemy is still beforehand, and it 
is two for one. Some, when they take revenge, are de- 
sirous the party should know whence it cometli ) this is 
the more eenerons ; for the delight seemeth to be, not so 
much in doing the hurt as in making the party repent : 
but base and crafty cowards are like Qie arrow ^t flieth 
in the dark. Gosmns, Duke of Florence, had a desperate 
saying against perfidious or negloctinD; friends, as if thOM 
wrongs were unpardonable. You thall read, saith he, 
that loe are commanded to forgive our enemiet; but yow 
nener read that we are commanded to fbrgine our JHendt, 
But yet the npirit of Job was in a better tune. Shall me, 
saith he, take good at God"* hands, and not he conteitl to 
take evil alto f* and so of friends in a proportion. Tlds is 
certain, that a man that atudieth revenge, keeps his own 
wounds green, which otherwise would heal and do well. 
Public revenges are for the moat part fortonate ; as that 
For tbe death of Ctesar ; for the death of Pertinai ; for tba 
death of Henry the Third of France: and many more. 
But in private revenges it is not so ; nay rather vindic- 
tive persons live the bfe of witchea ; who, aa they are mia- 
ohievons, so end they unfortunate. 



V. OF ADVERSITY. 

It was a high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the 
Stoics), that the good things which belong to prosperity 
are to be wished : but the good things that belong to aa- 
Tersity ore to be admii«d: Bona rerum lecundarum 
optabilia, advtriarum mirabilia.' Certainly, if miracles be 
the command over nature, they appear most in adversity. 
It is yet a higher speech of his man the other (mueh too 
high for a I^athen) : it is true greatness to have in one 
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the fraUtj of a man, and the seenritj of a God : Vetv- 
magnum, habere fragilitaiem hominta, tecuritatem Dei.' 
Thia would have done better in poeay, where transcen- 
dences are more allowed. And the poets, indeed, have 
been busy with it ; for it ia in effect the thing which ia 
figured in tliat strange fiction of the ancient poets, -which 
Beemeth not to be without my stery j nay, and to' have some 
approach to the state of a CJhrifltian; that Hercules, when 
he went to unbind Prometheus (by whom human nature 
is represented), sailed the length of the great ocean in an 
earthen pot or pitcher ; lively describing Christian resolu- 
tion, that sailetu in the frail oork of the Hesh thorough the 
waves of the world/ But to speak in a mean : the virtue 
of proMerity is temperance ; the virtue of adversity is 
fortitude ; which in morals is the more heroical virtue: 
Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity 
is the blessing of the New : which carrieth the greater 
benediction, and the clearer revelatiou of God's favour. 
Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David'i 
harp, you shall hear as many herselike airs as carols : and 
the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in de- 
scribing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. 
Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes ; and 
adversity ia not without comforts and hopes. We see in 
needle-works and embroideries, it is more pleasing to hare 
a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have 
a dark and melancholy work upon a hghtsome ground: 
judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the heart by Ute plea- 
sure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, 
most fragrant where they are incensed, or crushed ; for 

Srosperity doth beat discover vice, but adversity doth best 
iscover virtue. 



VI. OP SIMULATIOU AKD CISSIUUIATION. 

Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy, or wisdom ; 
for it askcth a strong wit and a strong heart to know when 
to tell truth, and to do it: therefore it is the weaker sort of 
pohtics that are the great dissemblera. 

Tacitus saith, Lwia sorted tcell viith the arts of her 
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kathand, and diitimulation of her ton ;' attributinj; arts or 
policy to Augudtus, and diBBimulation to Tiberius. And 
again, when Macianus escourageth Vespasian to take arnu 
against Vitelliua : he saitli, We rise notagainii the piercing 
Judgment qf Aa^aetu*, nor the extreme caution or cloienet$ 
of Tiberiui.'' These properties of arts or policy, and dia- 
■imulation or closencM are, indeed, habits and faculties 
several, and to be distinguished. For if a man have that 
penetration of Judgment aa he can discern what tJiinga are 
to be laid open ; and what to be secreted, and what to be 
shown at half lights, and to whom and when (which, in- 
deed, are arts of state, and arts of life, as Tacitus well 
calleth them), to him a habit of dissimulation is a hin- 
drance and a poorness. Bat if a man cannot obtain to that 
jad^ent, then it is left to him generally to be close, and 
a dissembler. For where a man cannot choose or vary in 
particulars, there it is good to take tlie safest and wariest 
wav in general ; like the going sofllj by one that cannot 
well see. Certainly the ablest men that ever were have 
had all an openness and frankness of dealing, and a name 
of certainty and veracity ; but then they were like horses 
well managed ; for they could tell passing well when to 
stop or turn '. and at such times when they thought the 
case indeed required dissimulation, if then they used it, it 
came to pass that the former opinion spread abroad of their 
good faith and clearness of dealing made them almost in- 
Tisible. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of 
aman'sself. Theflrat, closeness, reservation, and secrecy; 
when a man leaveth himself without observation, or with- 
out hold to be taken, what he is. The second dissimula- 
tion in the negative : when a man lets fall signs and 
arguments, that he is not that he is. And tlie third, 
eimulation in the affirmative ; when a man industrionsly 
and expressW feigns and pretends to be that he is not. 

For the first of these, secrecy; it is indeed the virtue 
of a confessor ; and aaaoredly the secret man heareth many 
confessions ; for who will open himself to a blab or a 
babblerP Bat if a man be thought secret, it inviteth dis- 
covery ; as the morecloseair euckcthin the more open : and, 
as in confession, the revealing is not for worldly nse, but 
for tlie ease of a man's heart ; so secret men come to the 
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knowledge of menj thinM in that kind i while men rather 
discharge their nunds than impart their minda. In few 
words, mjBteriea are due to Beorec;. Besides (to say 
troth) nakednesB is oncomely, as well in mind as body ; 
and it addeth no small reverence to men's manners and 
actions, if they be not altogether open. As for talkers, 
and ftitile person*, they are commonly vain and credulous 
withal. For he that telketh what he knowelb will also 
talk what he knoweth not. Therefore set it down, that a 
habit of secrecy is both politic and moral. And in this 
part it is ^ood that a man s face give his tongue leave to 
speak. For the discorery of a man's self, by the tracts of 
his conntenanoe, is a great weakness and betraying; by 
how mnch it is many times more marked and believed tbam 
a man's words. 

For the second, which is diasimnlation ; it followeth 
many times npon secrecy by a necessity : so that he that 
will be secret must be a dissembler in some decree. For 
men are too cunniDg to sufier a man to keep an mdifferent 
oartiage between both, and to be secret, without swayinK 
the balance on either side. They will so beset a man with 
qnestions, and draw bim on, and pick it out of him, that, 
without an absurd lilence. he most show an inclination one 
way ; or if he do not, they will gather as much by his 
silence as by his speech. As for equivocations, or oraculous 
speeches, they cannot hold out long. So that no man can 
t>e secret, except he ^ve himself a little scope of dissimu- 
lations, which is, as it were, but the skirts, or train of 
secrecy. 

But for the third degree which is simulation and false 
profession, that I hold more culpable, and less politic, ex- 
cept it be in great and rare matters. And, therefore, a 
general custom of simulation (which is this last degree), is 
a vice rising either of a natural falseness, or fearfuhiess, or 
of a mind that hath some main faults ; which, because a 
man must needs disguise, it maketh him practise simula- 
tion in other things, lest his hand should be out of ure. 

The advantages of simulation and dissimnlation are 
three. First, to lay asleep opposition, and to surprise. 
For where a man's mtentions are published, it is an alarm 
to oall up all that are against them. The seoond is, to re- 
Berre to a man's self a f^ retreat ; for if a man engago 
himself by a manifest declaration, he must go through, or 
t«ke a fall. The third is, the better to discover the mind 
of another. For to him that opens himself, men will 
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Wdlj allow themaelveB adrerse; bat vill (f&ir) let him go 
on, sud turn their freedom of apeeok to freedom of 
thouglit. And, therefore, it ia a good shrewd proverb of 
the Spamard, Tell a lie, and find a trvlk} Aa if Uiere 
were no way of discovery but by eimulatioa. There be also 
three digadTantagea to aet it even. The first, that aimu- 
lation and dissimulation commonly carry with them a 
show of fearjijlness, whicJi in any businees, doth spoil the 
feathers of round flying up to the mark. The second, that 
it pnzzleth and perplexeth the conoeits of many that, per- 
haps, would otherwise cooperate with him ; and makes a mam 
walk almost alone to his own ends. The third and greatest 
is, that it depriveth a man of one of the most principal 
inatruments for action, which is trust and belief, ^e 
best composition and temperature ia to have openness in 
fiune and opinion; aeoreoy in habit; dissimulation in sea- 
sonable uae ; and a power to feign, if there be no remedy. 



vn, op PABiarrs akd ghiu>k£n. 

1. The joya of parents are aecret, and so ate their eriefa 
and fears; they cannot utter the one, nor they wiU not 
litter the other. Children sweeten laboura; but they 
make misfortunes more bitter; they insrease the cares of 
life, but they mitigate the remembrance of death. The 
perpetuity b^ generation is common to beaats ; but 
memory, mont, and noble works are proper to men : and 
torely a man shall see the noblest works and foundatjona 
have proceeded from chUdless men, which have soneht to 
express the images of their minds, where those of their 
bodies have failed: ao the care of poaterity is most in 
them that have no posterity. They that are the first 
raisers of their houses are moat indulgent towards their 
children ; beholding them as the continuance, not only of 
their kind, but of their work; and ao both children and 



The difference in affection of parents towards their 
several children, is many times unequal, and sometimes 
unworthy; especially in the mother; as Solomon aaithj 
A teite ton rejoiceth the Jatker, but an ungracious ton 
tkamet the mother? A man shall see, where there b a 
house full of children, one or two of the eldeat respected, 
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and the jonn^eBt made wantons; but in tlie midst Bome 
that are, aa it were, forgotten who mauy times never- 
theless prove the beit. The iUiberality of parents, in 
allowance towards their children, ia a. harmful error; 
tnalieB them base; acquaints them with shifls; makes 
them Bort with mean company; and jnaieg them surfeit 
more when they come to plenty: and therefore the proof 
ia best when men keep their authority towards their chil- 
dren, bnt not their poree. Men have a foolish manner 
(both parents, and schoolmasters, and servants), in creating 
and breeding an emulation between brothers during child- 
hood, which many times sorteth to discord when they are 
men, and disturbeth families. The Italians make little 
difference between children and nephews, or near kinsfolks ; 
but so they he of the lump tbey care not, though they pass 
not through their own body. And, to say truth, in nature 
it is much a like matter; insomuch that we see a nephew 
sometimes resembleth an uncle, or a kinsman, more than 
his own parent, as the blood happene. Let parents choose 
betimes the vocations and courses they mean their chil- 
dren should take; for then they are moat flexible ; and 
let them-not too much apply themselves to the disposition 
of their children, as thinlrine they will take best to that 
which they have most mina to. It is true, that if the 
affection, or aptness of the children be extraordinary, 
then it is good not to cross it; but generally the precept is 
good, optimii/m elige, %uave et facile illudfadet consuetvdo. 
Younger brothers are commonlv fortunate; but seldom or 
never where the elder are disinherited. 



nil. or UA&BIAOE AHD SIHOLE LIFE. 

He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to 
fortune ; for they are impediments to great enterprises, 
either of virtue or mischief. Certainly the best works, and 
of f(reatest merit for the public, have proceeded from the 
unmarried or childless men ; which, both in affection and 
means, have married and endowed the pnblio. Yet it 
were great reason that those that have children should 
have greatest care of future times ; unto which they know 
they must transmit their dearest pledges. Some there 
are, who though they lead a single life, yet their thoughts 
do end with themselveB, and account future times imperii- 
neaces. Nay, there are some other, that account wife and 
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children but as btUs of ch&rges. Nay more, there are 
Bome foolish nchcovetotis men, that take a pride in havinf; 
no children, because they may be thought ao much the 
richer. For, perhaps, they have heard some talk, Saeh a 
one U a great rich man; and another except to it, Yea, 
hut he hith a great charge of children : a^ if it were ^n 
abatement to hia richea. But the most ordinary cavue of 
a aingle life ia liberty; eapecially in cert^n aelf-pleaaing 
and numonnis minda, which are ao aenaible of every 



reatraint, as they will go near to t. hinTt their girdlea a 
garters to be bonds and ahackles. Unmarrii^ men are 
best frienda, best masters, best aervacts ; hut not always 
beat aubjecbs ; for they are li^ht to run away; and almost 
all fugitives are of that condition. A single life doth well 
with charchmen; for charity will hardly water the ground 
where it most first fill a pool. It is indifierent for judges 
and magistrates; for if they be facile and corrupt, you 
shall have a aervfint five times worse than a wife. Pot 
goldiera, I find the generals commonly, in their hortatives, 
put men in mind of their wives and cbildren. And I 
think the despiaing of marriage amongat the Turks maketh 
the vulgar soldier more base. Certainly, nife and cbildren 
are a bad of discipline of humanity ; and single men, 
though they mav be many times more charitable, becausa 
their meana are less exhaust ; yet, on the other aide, they 
are more cruel and hard-hearted (good to make severe 
inquisitors), because their t«nderDe88 is not so oft called 
upon. Grave aaturea, led by custom, and therefore 
conetant, are commonly loving nusbands ; as was said of 
Ulysses, veittlam tuam pnetulit immorfalitaU? Chaste 
women are often proud and froward, as presuming upon 
the merit of their chastity. It is one of the best bonds 
both of chastity and obedience in the wife, if she think 
her husband wise; which ahe will never do if she find him 
jealous. Wives are young men's mistresses; companions for 
middle age; and old men's nurses. 80 as a man may have 
a quarrel to marry when he will. But yet he was reputed 
one of the wise men, that made answer to the question, 
when a man should marry P — A yonng man not yet, an 
elder man not at all.* It is often seen, that bad husbands 
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the wiveB take a pride in their patience. But this nerer 
iUls, if the bad huHbande were of their on'n chooeing, 
againnt their friends' consent; for then thej vill be stiie to 
mnke good their own foUy. 

II. OF EHTT. 

There he none of the afieotione which have been noted 
to faecinate, or bewitch, but iove and envy. They 
both have Tehement wishes; the; Jrame themselves readily 
into imaginations and BUggestions; and they come easily 
into the eye, eepeciaUy npon the presence of the objects ; 
which are the points that condace to fascination, if any 
mch thing there be. We see likewise, the aeriptore callettt 
envy an evil eye; and the astrologers call the evil influenoes 
of uie stars evil aspects : so thit still there seemeth to be 
acknowledged, in Iha act (^ envy, an eijaeulation, or irnu 
diation of me eye. Kay, some have been so curious as to 
not«, that the tunes, when the stroke or percussion of an 
envious eye doth most hurt, are, when the party envied is 
beheld in gkvy or triumph; for that sets an edge upon envy: 
and besides, at such times, the spirits of the person envied do 
oomeforth most into the outwardparta, and ao meet the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities (though not unworthy to 
be thought on in £t place), we shall handle what persons 
are apt to envy others ; what persons are most subject to 
be envied themselves; and what is the difference between 
public and private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth 
virtue in others. For men's minds will either feed npon 
their own good, or upon others' evil, and who wanteth the 
one will prey upon the other ; and whoeo is out of hope to 
attain to another's virtue will seek to come at even hand 
by depresiing another's fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is conunfmly 
envious : for to know much of other men's matters cannot 
be because all that ado mav concern his own estat« : 
therefore it must needs be tnat he tak eth a kind of play 
pleasure in looking upon the fortunes of others ; neither 
can he that mindeth but his own hnsineHsfindinnt^ matter 
for envy. For envy is a gadding passion, and walketh 
the streets, and doth not keep home: ifon eit curunut, 
qum idem rit maUvolut.* 

• Cf. Plat. <b Omot. I 
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Men of noble birtii are noted to be enrioiu towards 
new men. when thej rise; for the dietanoe is altered : aad 
it ii like a deceit of tbe eye, that when others oome on 
tbey thinli: themselTee go back. 

l^eformed persons and eunuchs, and old men and 
bastarda are enrious: for he that cannot possibly mead 
his own case, will do what he can to impair another's; 
except these defects light upon a very brave and heroioal 
nature, which thinketh to make his natural wants part of 
his bonouF) ia that it should be said, that a eunuch, or a 
lame man, did such great matters ; affecting the honour of 
a miracle ; as it wu in N'ariies the eunuch, and Ageailaug 
and Tameriane, that were lame men. ^ 

The same is the case of men who rise after calamities 
and misfortunes ; for they arc as men fallen out with the 
times, and think other men's harms a redemption of their 
own sufferings. 

Tbey that desire to excel in too many matters, oat of 
levity and vain glory, are erer envioaa; for they cannot 
want work ; it beini; impossible, but many, in some one of 
titose things, should sarpasa them. Which was the cha- 
racter of Adrian the emperor, that mortally envied poets 
and painters, and artificers in works wherein he had a vein 
to exoi-1.' 

Lastly.nearkinsfolksandfenows in office, and those that 
have been bred together, are more apt to envy their equals 
when thej are raised For it doth upbraid unto them. 
their own fortunes, and pointeth at them, and cometh 
oftener into their remembrance, and incurretb likewise 
more into the note of othere ; and envy ever redoubleth 
from speech and fhme. Cain'a envy was the more vile 
and malignant towards his brother Abe!, because, when 
hifl sacrifice was betler aeeepted, there was nobody to look 
on. Thus much for those that are apt to envy. 

Concerning those that are more or less subject to 
envy; first, persons of eminent virtue, when they are ad- 
vanced, are leas enried. Eor their fortune seemeth but 
doe nnto them ; and no man envieth the payment of a 
debt, but rewards and liberality rather. Again, envy is 
ever joined with the comparing of a man's self; and where 
there ia no comparison, no envy; and therefore kings are 
not envied but bj kings. Nevertheless, it is to be noted. 
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'tbat nnwortliy peraoiu are moei envied at their first 
ooming in, and aftenruds overcome it better; whereas, 

contrariwise, persona of worth and merit are most envied 
when their fortnne contintteth long. For bj that time, 
though their virtae be the same, jet it hath not the same 
Instre; for fresh men grow np tlut darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in their rising; 
for it seemeth but right done to their birth. Besides, 
there seemeth not so much added to their fortune ; bii4 
envy is as the son-beams, that beat hotter opon t, baiik or 
steep rising ground than upon a flat. Ani^ for the same 
rcHBon, those that are advanoed by degrees are leas envied 
than those that are advanced suddenly. and;>er »alt»m^ 

Those that have joined with their honour great travels, 
csMs, or perils, are less subject to envy: for men 
think that they e«m their honours hardly, and pity them 
■ometimes ; and pity ever healeth envy : wherefore you 
shall obaerve, that the more deep and sober sort of pohtdo 
persons, in their greatness, are ever bemoaning themselrea 
what a life they lead, chanting a quanta paiimur: not 
that they feel it so, but only to abate the edge of envy. 
But this is to be understood of business that is laid upon 
'men.andDoteuchBS they call unto themselves. Fornothmg 
increaaeth envy more than an unnecessBry and ambitious 
engrossing of buaiuess: and nothing doth extinguish envy 
more than for a great person to preserve all other inferior 
offioers in their full ngbts and pre-eminences of their 
plaoes : for, by that means, there be so many sereena between 
him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy which oany 
the greatness of their fortunes m an insolent and proud 
manner: being never well, but while they are showing 
how great they are, either by outward pomp, or by 
triumphing over all opposition or competition; whereas 
wise men will rather do sacrifice to envy, in suffering them- 
selves, sometimes of purpose, to be crossed and overborne 
in things that do not much concern them. Ifotwifhgtand- 
ing BO much is true ; that the oarriage of greatness in a 
plain and open manner (so it be without arro^anoy and 
vain-glory), doth draw less envy Uian if it be in a more 
crafty and n nnning iashion. cor in that oourse a man 
doth but disavow fortune, and seemeth to be oonacions of 
his own want in worth, and doth teach others to envy 

Ittrtly, to conclude tlua partj m we uid in the be> 
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ginning, that the act of envy had somewhat is it of witch- 
craft ; so there ia no other core of envy but the core of 
witchcraft : and that is, to remore the lot (aa they call it), 
and to lay it upon another. For which purpose the wiecr 
sort of great perHOns bring in ever npoQ the stage some- 
body upon whom to denve the envy that would come upoit 
ilieniselTcs; sometimes upon ministers and servants, some- 
times upon oolleagues and associates, and the like: and, 
for that torn, there are never wanting some persons of 
violent and undertaking natures, who, so they may have 
power and business, will take it at any cost. 
• Vow, to speak of public euv^ : there is yet some good 
in public envy, whereas in private there is none. For 
public envy is as an ostracism, that eclipseth. mea wheii 
they grow too great: and therefore it is a bridle also to 
great ones to keep them within boonda. 

This envy, being in the Latin word invidia, goeth in 
the modem languages by the name of disoontentment ; of 
which we shall speak in handling sedition. It is a disease 
in a state like to infection: kt as infoetioa spreadeth 
upon that which is sound, and tointeth it; so, when envy 
is gotten onoe into a state, it traduceth even the best 
actions thereof, and tumeth them into an ill odour. And 
therefore there is little won br intermingling of plausible 
actions : for that dotJi ai^ue but a weakness and fear of 
envy ; which hurteth so much the more, as it is Ukewise 
usual in infeotionB, which, if yon fear them, you coll them 
upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon prin- 
npal officers or ministers, rather than uponkinss and es- 
tates themselves. But this is a sure rule, that if the env^ 
itpon the minister be great, when the cause of it in him is 
■mall ; or if the envy be general in a manner upon all the 
ministers of an estate, t£en the envy (though hidden] is 
iTuly upon the state itself. And so much or public envy 
or discontentment, and the difference thereof from private 
«nvy, which was handled in tlie first place. 

We will add this in general, toucning the affection of 
envy : that of all other affections it is the most importune 
Bna continual. For of otJier affections there is occasion 

S'ven but now and then ; and therefore it was well said, 
\vidia fiitot diet mm a^t, for it is ever working upon 
some or other. ' And it is also noted, that lore and envy 
do moke a monpine, which other affections do not; because 
they are not so oontinual. It is also the vilest affection, 
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tni the most depraved ; for which caose it is the proper 
attribute of the devil, who is called, ike enviova man, fiat 
Moaelh lares amotMtt the wheat by night? As it alwayn 
Cometh to pass, that envy worketh sabtUly , and in the 
dark ; and to the prejndice of good things, each aa ia the 

X. or LOTK 

The stage is more beholdiog to love than the life of man. 
For as to the stage, love is ever matter of comedieB, and. 
now and then of tragedies ; but in life it doth much 
mischief; sometimea nke a siren, sometimea like a fury. 
You may observe, that amongst all the great and worthy 
persons [whereof the memory remaineth, either ancient or - 
recent), there is not one that hath been transported to the 
mttd degree of love ; which shows that great spirite and 
great business do keep out this weak passion. Ton ranst 
except, nevertheless, Marcus Antonius, the half partner of 
the empire of £.ome ; and Appius Claudios, the decemvir 
and law-giver; whereof the former was indeed a volup- 
toons man, and inordinate ; hnt the latter was on austere 
and wise man: and therefore it seems (though rarely), that 
love can find entrance, not only into an open heart, bat 
also into a heart well fortified, if watch be not well kept. 
'"" ' " ■' 1 alter aliert 

)Dtemplation 

of heaven, and all noble objects, should do nothing but 
kneel before a httle idol, and make himself anhject, though 
not of the mouth (as beasts are), yet of the eye, which 
was given him for higher purposes. It is a strange thing 
to note the escesH of this passion; and how it braves the 
nature and veloe of things ; by thia, that the speaking in 
a perpetual hyperbole is comely in nothiiu but in love. 
Neither is it merely in the phrase ; for whereas it hath 
been well said, TAal the ami fiatterer, vsith vihom all the 
pettv fiatterert kaee intelligence, it a man't self; certainly 
the lover is more. For there was never proud man thought 
so absurdly well of himself aa t^e lover doth of the person 
loved; an«i therefore it was well said, Thai it it impotnble 
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fo love and Id be leite.' If either doth thii weiikneBS appear 
to others only, and not to the party loved, bnt to the loved 
most of all; except the love be reciproque. Forittaatroa 
rule, that love is ever rewarded, either with the reoiproqne, 
or with an inward and secret contempt. By how much the 
more men ought to beware of this passion, which loaeth 
not only other things, but itself. Ab for tie other iossea, 
the poet's relation doth well figure them; That he that 
prrferred ffelena, quitted the giJU <^ Juno and Fallot : 
for whosoever esteemeth too much of amorons affection 

auitteth both riches and wisdom. This passion hath its 
oods in the very times of weakness, which are, great 
prosperity and great adversity; though this latter liatii 
been less observedi both which times kindle lore, and 
make it more fervent, and therefore show it to be tlie child 
of folly. They do best, who, if they cannot bnt admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter ; and sever it wholly trom 
iheir serious affairs and actions of life i for if it checlc once 
with business, it troubleth men's fortimes,andmaketh men 
that they can no ways be true to their own ends. I know 
not how, but martial men are given to love : I think it is, 
hut as tiey are ^ven to wine ; for perils commonly ask to 
he paid in pleasures. There is in man's nature a secret 
inclination and motion towards lore of others, which, if it 
be not spent upon some one or a few, doth naturally spread 
itself towards many; and maketh men become humane and 
charitable ; as it is seen sometimes in friars. Nuptial lore 
maketh mankind ; friendly lore perfecteth it ; but wanton 
love corrupteth and embaseth it. 



Men in great place are thrice servants : servants of the 
sovereign or state ; servants of fame ; and servants c^ 
business. So as they have no freedom, neither in their 
persons nor in their actions, nor in their times. It is a 
strange desire to seek power and to lose hberty ; or to seek 

?)wer over otters, and to lose power over a man's self. 
he rising unto place is laborious; and by pains men come 
to greater pains ; and it is sometimes base ; and by in- 
dignities men come to dignities. The standing is slippery. 
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and the regreae is either a downfal, or at least an eclipM, 
which is a mehmcbolj thing. Cum non lu quifiierU, non 
eiie cur velu vivere. Nhj retire men cannot when they 
wonld ; neither will thej when it were reason : but are 
impatient of priTBtonesa evon in age and sickneBS, which 
require the shadow : like old townsmen, that will he still 
sitting at their street door, though thereby they offer age 
to scorn. Certainly great persons had need to borrow 
other men's opinions tothinli themselves happy; for if they 
judge by their own feelins, ther cannot find it: bnt if ther 
thi]3f with themselves what other men think of them, and 
that other men would fain be as they are, then they are 
happy, as it were, by report; when, perhaps, they find the 
COntTMy within. For they are the first that find their 
own gnefs ; though the^ be the last that find their own 
faults. Certainly, men in great fortunes are strangers to 
themselTes, and while they are in the puzzle of business 
they have no time to tend, their health either of body or 

im mora grByis incnbst. 
Qui notoB oimia ummbui, 
Ignotoa moritor eibi.' 

In place there is hcence to do good and evil ; whereof 
the latter is a curse ; for in evil the beat condition is not 
to will; the second not to can. But power to do good U 
the troe and lawful end of aspiring. For good thoughts 
(though God accept them), yet towards men are little 
better than good dreams, except they ho put in act ; and 
that cannot be without power and place ; as the vantage or 
commanding ^und. Merit and good works is the end 
of man's motion ; and conscience of the same is the ac- 
complishment of man's rest. For if a man can be partaker 
of God's theatre, he shall likewise be partaker of God's 
rest. Si convertut Dea», nl adtpiceret opera qinEjecentnl 
manwa sua, vidit qiMd omnia es»ent bona nimu;' and then 
tlie sabbath. In the discharge of thy place set before thee 
the best examples ; for imitation is a globe of precepts. 
And after a time set before thee thine own example ; and 
examine thyself strictly whether thon didst not best at 
first. Neglect not also the examples of those that have 
carried themselves ill in the same place : sot to aet off 
thyself by taxing their memory; but to direct thyself what 
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to avoid. £«form therefore without braverj or Bcandal 
of former times and persons; but jet aetitdowntothrBelf, 
Bs well to create good precedents as to follow uiem. 
Bednce things to the firat inetitution, and observe wherein 
and how they have degenerate ; but jet ask connsel of 
both times ; of the ancient tdme what is beat ; and of the 
latter time what is fittest. Seek to make thv coarse 
regular ; that men may know beforehand what fliey may 
expect: but be not too positive and peremptoir; and 
eipress thyself well when thou digressest from tny rule. 
Preserve we right of thy place, but stir not questions 
of jurisdiction: and rather assume thy right in silence, and 
de faeto, than voice it with claims and chaUeuges. Pre- 
serve likewise the rights of inferior places ; and think it 
more honour to direct in chief than to he busy in all. 
Embrace and invite helps and advices toachiug the exe- 
cution of thy place ; and^ do not drive away sucE as bring 
thee information as meddlers, bnt accept of them in good 
part. The vices of authority are chiefly four : delays, cor- 
ruption, roughness, and facdity. For delays ; give easy 
access; keep times appointed; go through with that whicL 
is in hand ; and interlace not business but of necessity. 
For corruption, do not only bind thine own huids or thy 
servant's hands from taking, hut bind the hands of suitors 
also from ofiering. For integrity used doth the one ; but 
integrity professed, and wiui a manifest detestation of 
bribery, doth the other : and avoid not only the fault, but 
the suspicion. Whosoever is found variable, and changeth 
manifestly without manifest cause, giveth suspicion of cor- 
ruption. Therefore, always, when thou clumgest thine 
opinion or course, profess it plainly, and declare it, together 
with the reasons that move thee to change ; and do not 
think to steal it. A servant or a favourite, if he he inward, 
and no other apparent cause of esteem, is commonly 
thought hut a by-way to close corruption. For roughness, 
it is a needless canseof discontent: severity breedeUi fear, 
but roughness breedeth hat«. Even reproofs irom au- 
thority, ought to be grave, and not tauntiug. As for 
facihty, it is worse than bribery. For bribes come but 
now and then; but if importumty or idle respects lead a 
man, ho shall never he without. As Solomon saith t 2b 
reaped perrons is tiot good; for sueh a man tcill trantgrtit 
fiir a piece qf bread/ It is most true that was anciently 
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spoken, 'A place showeth themani' and it ahowethsome 
ti) the better and some to the worse : omniufn cmuenat, 
capax imperii, nm imptrastet, saith TacituB of Galba_i but 
or Vespasian he Baith ; tohts iaperaatium, Veipcmanvt 
timfalu» in melius.* Though the one was meant of soffi- 
deacy, the other of mannerB and afiection. It ia an 
assured aipn of a worthy and generonB spirit, whom 
hoDonr smenda, Eoi honour is, or should he, the place of 
virtue ; and as in nature tbin^ move violently to their 
jUsAV, and calmly in their place ; so virtue in smbition is 
■riolent, in authority settlea and calm. All rising to great 
place is by a winding stair; and if there be factions, it ia 
eood to side a man's self whilst he is in the rising ; and to 
balance himself when he is placed. Use the memory of 
thy predecessor fairly and tenderiy ; for if thou dost not, 
it is a debt will sure be paid when tbon art gone. If 
thou have collea^es, respect them, and rather call them 
when they look not for it, than exclude them when they 
have reason to look to be called. Be not too sensible or 
too remembering of thy place in conversation snd private 
answers to suitors ; but let it rather be said. When ne aits 
in place he is another man. 



III. OP BOLDHESS. 

It is a trivial grammar-school text, bnt yet worthy a wise 
man's consideration. Question was asked of Demosthenes, 
what was the chief part of an orator P be answered, action : 
what next? action. What aext again P action.* He said it 
that knew it best ; and had by nature himself no advantage 
in that bo commended. Astrsnge thing, that that part of an 
orator which is but superficial, and rather the virtue of a 
player, should be placed so high above those other noble 
parts of invention, elocution, and the rest: nay, almost 
alone, as if it were all in all. But the reaaon is plain. 
There is in human nature generally more of the fool than 
of the wise, and therefore those faculties by which the 
ibolish part of men's minds ia taken, are moat potent. 
Wonderfnl like is the case of boldness in civil businesa; 
what first? boldneas ! what second and tbirdp boldness. 
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And jet boldness is a cliild of ignorance and baaeneae, far 
infenor to other parts. But neTerthelesa, it dotb fascinate, 
and bind hand ana foot those that are either shallow in j udg- 
ment or weak in courage, which are the greatest part; ;ea, 
and preraileth with wise men at weak times ; therefore we 
see it hath done wonders in popular gtateg, but with aenates 
and princes less ; and more, ever upon the first entrance of 
bold persons into action, than soon afler ; for holdneas is 
an ill keeper of promise. Surely, as there are mountebanks 
for the natural bodj, so are there mount«banks for the 

Klitio bodv : men tl^t undertake great cures, and perhaps 
ve been lucky in two or three experiments, but want the 
grounds of science, and therefore cannot hold out; nay, 
you shall see a bold fellow many times do Mahomet a 
miracle. Mahomet made the people believe that he would 
oall a hill to him, and from the top of it offer up his prayers 
for the obserrers of his law. The people assembled ; 
Mahomet called the hill to come to him a^ain and again: 
and when the hill stood still, he was never a whit abanhed, 
but said, ' If the hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
will go to the hill.' So these men, when they have promised 
great matters and failed most shamefully, yet (if they have 
the perfection of boldness), they will but slight it over, and 
make a turn, and no more ado. Certainly to men of great 
judgment, bold persons are a sport to behold ; nay, and to 
the vulgar alsOjDoldness hath somewhat of the ridiculous: 
for if absnrdity be the subject of laughter, doubt you not 
but f^eat boldness is seldom without some absurdity ; 
especially it is a sport to see ivhen a bold fellow is out of 
countenance ; for that puts his face into a most shrunken 
and wooden posture, as needs it must ; for in bashfulness 
the spirits do a httle go and come ; but with bold men, 
npon like occasion, they stand at a stay, like a stale at 
chess, where it is no mate, but yet the game cannot 
stir : but this last were fitter for a satire, than for a serious 
observation. This is well to be weighed, that boldness is 
ever blind ; for it seeth not dangers and inconveniences : 
therefore it is ill in counsel, good m eiecntioo ; so that the 
right use of bold persons is, that they never command in 
cmef, but be seconds, and under the direction of others. 
For in couusel it is good to see dangers ; and in execution 
not to see them, eacept they be very great. 
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XIII. OF OOODNESa, AND 000DSES8 OP KATURB. 

I take »)odneBB in this Bense, tlie a&ecting of tlie weal 
of men, wbich Ib that the GrecianB call Philanthropia ; and 
the word humanity (as it is used) is a little too light to ex- 
press it. GoodneBB I call the habit, and soodneBs of nature 
the inclination. This, of all virtues and dignities of the 
mind, is the greatest, being the character of the Deitj ; 
and without it man ia a busy, mischieTouB, wretohed thing, 
no better than a kind of Termin. Goodness answers to 
the theological virtue charity, and admits no excess but 
error. The desire of power in eicesB caused the angels to 
fall; the desire of knowledge in excess caused man to fall: 
but in charity there is no excess ; neither can angel or man 
come in daqeer by it. The inclination to goodness is im- 
printed deeply in the nature of man : insomuch, that if it 
issue not towards nien, it nill take unto other living crea- 
tures ; as it is seen in the Torks, a cruel people, who 
nevertheless are kind to beasts, and give alms to do^B and 
birds: insomuch, as Buabechius reportoth, a Christian boy 
in Constantinople had like to have been stoned for sagging 
in a waggiehnees a long-billed fowl. Errors, indeed, in this 
virtue of goodnesH or charity, may be committed. The 
Italians bave an ungracious proverb ; Tanto im&n ehe val 
fiieBte, BO good, that he is good for nothing. And one of 
the doctors of Italy, Nicholas Machiavel, had the confi- 
dence to put in writing almost in plain terms, TTiat the 
ChrUiianfaiih had given up good men in prey to those that 
are tytannical and ^lnjust ,-' which he spake, because, in- 
deed, there was never law, or sect, or opmion did so much 
magnify goodness as the Christian rehgion doth. Therefore, 
to avoid the scandal, and the danger both, it is good to take 
knowledge of the errors of a habit so excellent; Seek the 
good of other men ; but be not in bondage to their faces 
OT fancies: for that is but facility or softness, which taketh 
an honest mind prisoner. Neither give thou M&oti'r cock 
a gem, who would he better pleased and happier it he had 
had a barley-corn. The example of God teacheth thelesson 
truly: 3e sendetk hit rain, and maJceth hie sun to shine 
upon the just and the unjust;' but he doth not rain wealth, 
nor shine honour and virtues upon men equally. Common 



• Vid. Msc. top. Ik. ii, 2. ' Mstlk v. 4B. 
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benefits sre to be commanic&te with EtU ; bat peculiar 
benefits with choice. And beware how in making the 
portraiture thou bretikest the pattern : for diTinity maketh 
the love of ourgolveB the pattern, the love of our neigh- 
bours hat the portraitare. S«ll all thou hiut, and give it 
to the poor, andjblioame:' but sell not all thou bast, except 
tliou come and follow me ; that is, except tliou have a vocft- 
tion wherein thou maj-st do as much good with little means 
&B with great: for otherwise, in feeding the streams, thou 
driest the fountaio. Neitheris there only a habit of good- 
ness directed by right rea<on ; but there is in some men, 
even in nature, a disposition towards it : aa, on the other 
Bide, tliere is a natum malignity. For there be that ill 
their nature do not afiect the good of others. The lighter 
sort of malignity turaeth but to a crossness, or froward- 
ness, or aptness to oppose, or difficileness, or the like ; but 
the deeper sort to en^, and mere mischief. Such men in 
other men's calamities ore, as it were, in season, and are 
ever on the loading part : not so good as the dogs that 
licked Lazarus' eores, but like fiies that are still buzzing 
upon any thing tliat is raw ; misanthropi, that make it 
their practice to bring men to the bougn, and jet have 
never a tree for the purpose in their gardens, as Timon 
had. Such dispositions are the very errors of human 
nature, and vet they are the fittest timber to make great 
pohtics of; hke totiee timber, that is good for ships that 
are ordained to be tossed, bat not for building houses that 
•shall stand firm. The parts and signs of goodness are 
many. If a man be gracious and courteous to strangers, 
it shows he is a citizen of the world, and that his heart is 
no island cut off from other lands, bat a continent that 
joins to them. If he be comnaHBionate towards the afflic- 
tion? of Others, it shows that his heart is like the noble tree 
that is wounded itself when it gives the balm. If he easily 
pardons and remits offences; it shows that his mindispluited 



and not their tra^h. But, above all, if he^ave Saint Paul's 

Sjrfection, that he would wish to be an anathema from 
hrist, for the salvation of his brethren,' it shows much 
of a divine nature, and a kind of conformity with Christ 
himself. 

■ Mark i. 21. • Bom. ii. 3. 
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We will speak of nobility firat as a portion of an 
flBtttto; then B8 a condition of particular persons, A 
monarchy, where there is no nobihty at all, is erer a pure 
and absolute tyranny, as that of the Turks; for nobility 
attempers sovereignty, and draws the eyes of the people 
somewhat aside from the line royal. But for democracieB 
they need it not; and they are commonly more quiet, and 
less subject to sedition, than where there are stirps of 
nobles J for men's eyes are upon the business, and not 
upon the persons; or if upon the persons, it is for the 
businesx' salic, as fittest, and not for flacs and pedigree. 
We see the Svritzers last well, notwithstanding their 
diversity of religion and of cantons ; for utility is their 
bond, and not respects. The United Proyinces of the Low 
Countries in their government excel ; for where there is 
an equality the coneultetions are more indifferent, and 
the payments and tributes more cheerful. A great and 
potent nobility addeth majeBty to a monarch, but dimi- 
nisheth power ; and pntteth life and spirit into the people, 
but preseeth their fortune. It is well when nobles are not 
too great for sovereignty nor for justice ; and yet main- 
taiued in that height, as the insolency of inferiors may be 
broken upon them before it come on too fast upon the 
majesty oi kings. A numerous nobility causeth poverty 
and inconvenience in a state, for it is a surcharge of ex- 
pense ; and besides, it being of necessity that many of the 
nobility fall in time to be weak in fortune, it maketli a kind 
of disproportion between honour and means. 

As for nobiUty in particular persons ; it is a reverend 
thing to see an ancient castle, or building not in decay; or 
to see a fair timber-tree sound and perfect; how much 
more to behold an ancient noble family, which hath stood 
against the waves and weatbora of time P For now nobility 
is but the act of power ; but ancient nobility is the act of 
time. Those that ere first raised to nobility, are commonly 
more virtuous, but less innocent, than their descendants; 
for there is rarely any rising but by a commixture of good 
and evil arts. But it is reason the memory of their virtues 
remain to their posterity, and their faults die with them- 
selves. Nobility of birth commonly abateth industry; and 
he that is not industrious, enneth him that is. Seaides, 
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noble perBone okonotgo mnoh higher; aadhethatatandeth 



at a star when others rise, can hardly aroid motions of 
envy. On the other aide, nobility eitlnguiaheth the passive 
envy from others towards them, becanae they are in poaaes- 
■ion of honour. Certainly, kings that have able men of 
their nobility shall find ease in employing thent, and a 
better ahde mto their hoaineaa; fbr people naturally bend 
to tiiem as bom in some sort to command. 



sy. OF SBSITIONS AND TROUBLES. 

Shepherds of people had need know the calendars of tem- 
pests in state, which are commonly greatest when things 
grow to equality; as natural tempests are greatest about 
the equinoctia. And as there are certain hollow blasts of 
wind and secret swelliDgs of seas, before a tempest, so are 
there in atatea : 

Ille etism cracoe instare tmnnltm 
Smpe moaet, frandeaqna et opecta tnmescere bells.' 

Libels and licentious disconnes against the st&te, when 
they are frequent and open ; and in like sort false news 
often running up and down, to the disadvantage of 
the state, and hastily embraced, are amoneat the signs of 
troubles. Vireil, giving the pedigree of Fame, saith she 
was sister to the giants : 

lUam Terra parms, ire irritata J)»ram, 
Eitremam (nt perhibent) Qeo Enceladoqae aororem 
Pngenuit.' 

As if fames were the relics of seditions past ; but they 
are no less indeed the preludes of seditions to come. How- 
soever he noteth it right, that seditious tumults and seditious 
fames differ no more but as brother and sister, masculine 
and feminine; especially if it come to that, that the beat 
actiona of a state, and the most plausible, and which ought 
to ^ve greatest contentment, are taken in ill sense, and 
trtSucea : far that shows the envy great, aa Tacitus auth, 
conjlata magna invidia, ten bene, leu male, getla jn-eattiat.' 



> Virg. Oeorg. i. 186. ' Virp. /Et 

' 'Utraque Medes liniatra aceepta et inviao Beraal nri 
1 male facts prsniguit. Tac. Hill. L 7- (Walthei 
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If eitter doth it foUow, that becaose these fames are a Bt|^ 
of troubles, that the sapptesHiiig of them with too much 
severity should be a remedy of teoubles. For the deBpiainijf 
of them many tunes checks them, best ; and the eoiiig about 
toetop them doth but make a wonder longhved. Also that 
kind of obedience, which TaeitnB speaketh of, is to be held 
suspected; Erant in officio, sed tamen qui malUnt impe- 
rantiwm mandata interpreiari, gvam exiequi ;' disputing, 
ezcDsin^, cafilling npon mandates and directions, is a kind 
of shaking ofT the yoke, and assay of disobedience : espe- 
cially if in those aisputings they which are for the direc- 
tion speak fearfully and tenderly ; and those that are sgaiaat 
it au^oiouBlr. 

Also, as MachiaTel noteth well, when princes, that 
ought to be common parents, make themselves as a party, 
and lean to a side, it is as a boat that is overthrown by un- 
even weight on the one side; as was well seen in thetimo 
of Henry the Third of Fracce : for first himself entered 
league for the extirpation of the Frot«BtantHi and presently 
oilier the same league was tamed upon himself. For when 
the authoritr of prinoei is made nut an accessary to a 
cause, and that there be other bands that tie &ster than 
the band of sovereignty, kings begin to be put almost out 
of possession. 

Also, when discords, and qnarrels, and factions aro 
carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the reverence 
of government is lost. For the motions of the greatest 
persons in a government onght to be as the motions of the 
planets under primiim mobile, acoordiuE to the old opinion, 
which is, that every of them is earned swiftly by the 
highest motion, and sofUy in their own motion. And, 
therefore, when great ones in their own particular moti<ni 
move violently, and, as Tacitus eipressetn it well, liberiii* 
guam vf imperantium TneminiaietU, it is a sign the orbs are 
out of flrame. For reverence is that wherewith princes 
are girt from God,whothreateneth the dissolving thereof; 
.tolvam cingvla reffum.* 

So when any of the four pillars of government ar© 
mainly shaken, or weakened (which ore rehgioD, iostice, 
J30imsel, and treasure), men had need to pray for fair 
weather. But let us pass from this part of prediotiona 
i(oonceming which, nevertheless, more light may bo takea 
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^m that which followeth), Etnd let us speak first of the 
materials of aeditiona j then of the motives of titem ; and 
thirdly of the remedies. 

Comsemiag the materials of seditions, it is a thii^ 
well to be considered j for Uie aoreBt way to prerent aedi- 
tions (if the times do bear it) is to bake awa^ the matter of 
them. For if there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell 
whence the s^k shaU come that shall set it on fire. Hie 
natter of Bcditions is of two kinds g much poverty and 
mni^ discontentment. It is certain, so many overthrown 
estates, so many votes for troubles. Lncan aot«th well 
the state of Eome before tbe dvil war : 



Tlia same mnUit utile bellunt is an assured and in- 
fUlible si^ of a state disposed to seditions and troubles. 
And if this poverty and broken estate, in the better sort be 
joined with a want and necessity in the mean people, 
the danger is imminent and great. Por the rebelhons of 
the belly are the worst. As for discontentments, they are 
in the politio body like to humours in the natural, which 
are apt to gather a preternatural beat and to inflame. And 
let no prince measure the danger of them by this ; whether 
they be just or unjust ; for that were to imagine people to 
be too reasonable ; who do often spurn at their own good : 
nor yet by this ; whether the griefs wherenpon they rise 
be in fact great or small : for they are the most donKerona 
discontentments whore the fear is erester than the feeling, 
dolendi nodut, timtmdi non item. Besides, in great oppres- 
sions, the same things that provoke the patience, do withal 
mate the courage : but in fears it is not ao. If^either let 
any prince, or state, be secure concerning discontentments, 
because ther have been often, or have been long, and yet 
no peril hatn enaned ; for as it is tme that every vapour, 
or nmie, doth not turn into a storm ; so it is nevertheless 
tme, that atorms, though they blow over divers times, yet 
may fail at last ; and, as the Spanish proverb noteth weU, 
2^ cord breaketh at the Ital by the weakest pail. 

The canaes and motives of seditions are, innovation 
In religion, taxes, alteration of laws and customs, breaking 
of privileges, general oppression, advancement of unworthy 
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persons, strangers, deartliB, disbanded soldiers, factions 
grown desperate; and whatsoever in offending people 
joineth and knitteth them in & common cBOse. 

For the remedies ; there may be some general preser- 
vatives, whereof we will speak i as for the just care, it must 
answer to the particular disease : and so be left to counsel 
rather than rale. 

The first remedy, or prevention, is to remove, by all 
means possible, that material canse of sedition whereof 
we spake ; which is, want and poverty in the estate. To 
■which purpose serveth the opening and well balancing of 
trade ; t^e cherishing of manufactores j the banishing of 
idleness ; the repressing of waste and excess by sumptuary 
laws ; the improvement and husbanding of the soil, the 
regulating of prices of things vendible ; the moderating of 
taxes ana tributes, and the like. Generally, it is to be 
foreseen that the population of a kingdom (especially if it 
be not mown down b^ wars] , do not exceed the stock of the 
kingdom which should maintain them i neither is the 
population to be reckoned only by number : for a smaller 
number that spend more ana earn less, do wear out an 
estate sooner than a greater number that live lower and 
gather more ; theretore the multiplpng of nobility, and 
other degrees of quality, in an over proportion to the com- 
mon people, doth speedily bring a stata to necessity: and 
so doth likewise an overgrown clergy; for they bring 
nothing to the stock : and in like manner, when more are 
bred scholars than preferments can take off. 

It is likewise to oe remembered, that, for as much as 
the increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner (for 
whatsoever is somewhere gotten, is somewhere lost), there 
be but three things which one nation seUeth unto another; 
the commodity, as nature jieldetb it ; the menufacture j 
and the vecture.or cairiage. So that, if these three wheels go, 
wealth will flow as in a spring tide. And it cometh many 
times to pass, that mafenam »%peTahit irpua^ that the work 
and carriage is worth more than the material, and enricheth 
a state more ; as is notably seen in the Low Countrymen, 
who have the best mines above ground in the world. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the 
treasure and monies m a state be not gathered into few 
hands : for, otherwise, a state may have a great stock, and 
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yet atarve. And money iB lilteninek.not goodeicept itbe 
Bpread. This is done chiefly by suppreaaing, or, at the least, 
keeping a atraight hand upon the devouring traldes of uaury, 
eneroBBing,' great paatDrBges, and the like. 

For removing cBecontentmenta, or at least the dan^r 
of them ; there is in every Btate {as we know) t wo p or- 
tiona of Biibjecta, the nobleaae and the commonalty. When 
one of theae ia diacontent, the danger ia not great; for 
common people are of slow motion, il they be not excited 
by the greater sort ; and the ereater sort are of amall 
strength, except the multitude be apt and ready to move 
of themaeivea. Then ia t]ie danger, when the greater sort 
do but wait for the troubling of the watera amoneat tlie 
meaner, that then tkey may declare tiemBelves. The poeti 
feifcn that the rest of the gods would have bound Jupiter ; 
wbich he hearing of by the counsel of Fallaa sent for 
Briareus with his nnndred hands to come in tohia aid." An 
emblem, no doubt, to show how safe it ia for monarchs to 
make sure of the good will of common people. 

To give moderate liberty for griefa and discontentmenta 
to evaporate (so it be without too great inaolency or 
bravery) ia a safe way. For he that tumeth the humours 
back, and maketh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth 
ulcera and pernicious imposthumationa. 

The part of Epimetbeus might well become Prome- 
theus, in the case of discontentments ; for there is not a 
better provision against them. Epimetbeus, when griefa 
and evils flew abroad, at last shut the lid, and kept Hope 
in the bottom of the vessel. Certainly the pohtio and 
artificial nouriahing and entertaining of hopes, and carry- 
ing men from hopea to hopes, is one of llie best antidotes 
affainst the poison of discontentments. And it is a certain 
Bign of a wise government and proceeding, when it can 
hold men's hearts by hopes, when it cannot hy satisfaction : 
and nben it can handle tkmgs in Buch a manner as no evil 
shall appear so peromptorv bnt that it hath some outlet of 

• Sometiraea printed mgrotting great pastvragei. Bnt tj en- 
groiiing is meant the trade of efgrotiert — men n ho bty ap b11 tlial; 
can be got of B particular commoditj, then ralBe the price. By grfal 
pasturages is meant turning com land into pasture. Of tliis praC' 
tice great complaintB had b«n made for near a century before Bacon's 
time, and a law puaed to pmeat it. See lord Herbert of Cher- 
buiy's Hiator; of Henry Vlll. 

• Uom. II. i. S9S. A. I. a. iv. 4. 
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hope : which, is the lesB hard to do, because both particular 
penonB and faotiona are apt enoiiKh to flatter themselves, 
or at least to brave that which thej believe not. 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be oo 
likely or fit head wherennto discontented persons may 
resort, and under whom they may join, is a kaowa but an 
excellent point of caution. I understand a fit head to be 
one that hath greatness and reputation ; that hath confi- 
dence with the discontented party; and npon whom the^ 
turn their eves ; and that is thought discontented in his 
own particular ; which kind of parsons are either to be won 
and reconciled to the state, and that in a fast and true 
manner ; or to he fronted with some other of the same 
party that may oppose them, and so divide the refutation. 
GeDerally, the ^viding and breaking of all factions and 
oombinaiiona that are adverse to the state, and setting 
them at dLsbanoe, or at leaat distrust amongst themselves, 
is not one of the worst remedies. For it is a desperate 
case, if those that hold with the proceeding of the state he 
full of discord and faction ; and those that are against it be 
entire and united. 

I have noted, that some witty and siiarp speeches, which 
have fallen from princes, have given fire to seditions. 
CEeaar did himself infinite hnrt in that speech; &/lla 
neteunt lUeraa, nonpoUiU dictarf,' for it did utterly cut off 
that hope which men had entertained, that he would at one 
time or oUier give over his dictatorship. Galba undid him- 
self by that speech, legi a »e militem, non emi;' for it put 
the soldiers out of hope of the donative. Frobus, likewise, 
by that speech ; n vixero, non opu8 erit ampUtia Romojto 
iraperio militihiu .'* a speech of great despair for the soldiers, 
and many the like. Surely princes Imd need, in tender 
matters and ticklish times, to beware what they say; espe- 
cially in these short speeches, which fly abroad like darts, 
and are thought to be shot out of their secret intentions. 
For as for large disoonrses, they are flat things, and not 
so much noted. 

Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be withont 
some great person, one or rather more, of military valour, 
near unto them, for the repressing of seditions in their 
begiuuings. For without that, there useth to be more 
trepidation in court upon the first breaking out of troubles 
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tlan were fit. And the state runneth the danger of that 
which Taoitoa Btuth, a^xeu kahiUu aniMoramjfkit vtpet- 
siimm /amnai aud«rmU jia*ai piaret vellmit omnei pate- 
rentw.* Bat let auch miLtary pereona be Baanred, ajid well 
reputed of, rather than factioiiB and popular ; holding al«0 
good cDETeBpondence with the other great men in thestate; 
or eke the remedj ia worse thaa the disease. 



XVI. OF ATHEISU.' 

I had rather believe all the fables in the legend, and 
Uie Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame 
b without a mind. And, therefore, God never wrought 
miracle to convince atheism, becanae his ordinaiy works 
convince it. It ia tme, that a little philosophy isclineth 
man's mind to atheiam i bat depth is philosophy bringeth 
men'a niinda about to religion : for while the mmd of man 
looketh upon second cauacs scattered, it may sometimes 
rest in thom, and go no further ; but when it beholdeth 
the chain of them confederate, and linked together, it must 
needs fly to Providence and Deity. Nay, even that aohool 
which is most accused of atheism, doth most demonstratA 
religion ( that is, the sohooi of LencippiiB, and Democritus, 
and £picnrua. For it ia a thouaand times more credible, 
that four mutable elements and one immutable fifth easence, 
duly and eternally placed, need no GJod, than that an army 
of infinite amall portioQB, or aeeda unplaced, should have 
produced this order and beauty without a divine marshal. 
The scripture saith. The fool hath said in hii heart, titere is 
no Qodi it is not said. The fool hath thought in Am heart;' 
so as he rather saith it by rote to himself, aa that be would 
have, than that he can thoroughly bebeve it, or be persuaded 
of it. For none deny there ia a Grod but those for whom 
it moketh that there were no God. It appeaieth in nothing 
more, that atheiam is rather in the lip'than in the heart of 
man, than by this ; that atheista will ever be talking of that 
their opinion, as if they fainted in it within themselves, 
and would be glad to be strengthened by the oonsent of 
others i nay more, von shall have atheists strive to get 
disciples, as it faretn with other sects : and, which is moat 

* Hitl. i. B8. 
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of all, yon ehall have of them that viU enfier for atheism, 
and not recant ; whereas, if thej did truljthinkthat there 
were no such thinp as God, why should tney trouble them- 
■elres F GptcaniB is charged, that he did but disaemble for 
his credit's sake, when he affirmed there were blessed 
natures, but suoh as enjoyed themselves without having 
respect to the govemmeat of the world. Wherein they 
say he did temporize, though in secret he thooght there 
was no God. But certainly ne is traduced ; for his words 
are noble and divine; Non DeotvulgiTiegiire prqfanum, ted 
vulgi ovinumet DiU ctpplieare ■profanvmi? Plato could 
have said no more. And, although he had the confidence 
to deny the administratioD, be had not the power to den^ 
the nature. The Indians of the west have names fortheir 
partionlar gods, thoush they have no name for God : as if 
the heathens should have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mars, etc,, but not the word Deas ; which shows that even 
thoee barbaroua people have the notion, though they have 
not the latitude and ertent of it. So that against atheists 
the very savages take part with the very subtilest philoso- 
phers. The contemiilatiye atheist is rare ; a Diagoras, a 
Bion, a Lncian, perhaps, and some others ; and yet they 
seem to be more than they are ; for that all that impugn a 
received religion, or superstition, are, by the adverse part, 
branded with the name of atheists. But the great atheiets 
indeed are hypocrites ; which are ever handling holy things, 
bnt without feeling; soasthcjf must needs be cauterized in 
the end. The oanses of atheism are ; divisioni in religion, 
if they be many; for any one main irision addeth zeal io 
bothsides; but many divisions introduce atheism. Another 
is scandal of priests ; when it is come to that which St. 
Bernard swth, non e*t jam dicere ntprmului tic sacerdoe; 
quia nee tie populus, tit tacerdot. A third is a custom of 
profane scoffing in holy matters; which doth by little and 
little deface the reverence of reUgion. And, lastly, learned 
times especially with peace and prosperity: for troubles 
and adrersitieB do more bow men's minds to religion. They 
that deny a God destroy man's nobility : for certainly man 
is of kin to the beasts by his body ; and, if he be not of kin 
to God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It 
destn^B likewise magnanimity, and the raising; of hnman 
notare; for take an example of a dog, and mark what a 
generosity and courage he will put on when he finds him- 

' Diog. Laart. 1. 128. 
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self m ai n tfuned by a mtm ; who to Urn is instead of a God, 
or melior natura; which cour«{e is manifesUy such as 
that creature, witbont that coimdenoe of a better naturo 
than his own, could nerer attain. So man, when he resteth 
and asBureth himself u^n dirine protection and favaur, 
gathereth a force and Eaith, which haman nature in itself 
could not obtain. Therefore, m atheism is in all respects 
hateful, so in this, that it depriveth hnman nature of the 
means to exalt itself abore human irailtj. As it is in 
particiilar perBons, .bo it is in nations: never was there 
such a state for magnanimity aa Rome. Of tiis state hear 
what Cicero SEUth ; QiUatu volumut, licet, JPatres oontcripU, 
not avuiaut! tamen nee immero Supanoi, nee robore Oallot, 
nee ealliditafe Paenot, nee artiirat Qriteoe, net deaiqite hoc 
i^to hujtu gentie et terns domattteo natiouqw muu Italoe 
xpaos et Latinot; ted pietate, ae religione, atgue hoc Mtl 
lapientia, quad Deoram immorialivm nuntijie omnia regi, 
gabemariqiie perepeximiu, omnet genie*, nationetqve ru^er- 



It were better to have no opinion of God at all, than such 
an opinion as is unworthy ofhim : for the one is unbelief, 
the other is contumely : and certainly Buperatition is 
the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch saith well to that 
purpose : Surely, saith he, X had rather a great deal men 
ehoald say there loae no each man at all as Plutarch, than 
that iheyshauld lay there wat one Plutarch tiat vmuldeat 
hi» children at soon ae they mere bom,' as the poets apeak 
of Satnm. And, as the contumely is greater towards God, 
BO the danger is greater towards men. Atheism leaves a 
man to sense, to philosophy, to natnral piety, to laws, to 
reputation ; all which may be guides to an outward moral 
virtue, though relinion were not; but superstition dis- 
mounts all these, and erecteth an absolute monarchy in the 
minds of men. Therefore atheism did never perturb states; 
for it makes menwary of themselveB, as lookingno farther; 
and we see the times inclined to atheism (as the time of 
Augustus Cssar] were civil times. Sut superstition hath 
been the confusion of maur states ; and briugeth in a new 
primum mobile, that ravisheth ail the spheres of govern- 
ment. The master of superstition is the people ; and in 

■ Ci«. d« Bar. Setp. 9, ' Plut. De Svpirttil. i. 
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all aaperalition mse men follow fools ; and argnmente are 
fitted to practice in a rerersod order. It was gravely said 
by aomo of the prelatei in the conncil of Trent, where tbo 
doctrine of the schoohsen bare ki^i'^ away, that the school- 
men were hie aatronomers, which did feign eccentrice and 
epycicles, and euch engine! of orba, to save the phienomena, 
thoii)(h they knew there wwono anoh things; andi in Uke 
manner, that the schoohnen had framed a nuinher of aublile 
and intricate aiiomi and theorems to save the practice of 
the church. The causes of superstition are : pleasing and 
sensuid rites and oeremonies ; excess of outward and pha> 
risaical holiness ; over great rererence of traditions, which 
cannot hut load the chnreh : the stratagems of prelat«B for 
their own ambition and laore : the faTOuring too mnoh of 
good intentions, which, openeth the gate to conceits and 
novelties : the taking an aim at divine matters bj human, 
which cannot but hreed mixture of imaginations : and, 
lastly, haTbarooB times, especially joined with calamities 
and disaflters. Superstition, without a veil, is a deformed' 
thing : for as it addeth deformity to en ape to be so like a 
man, so the similitude of superstition to religion makes it 
the more deformed. And, as wholesome meat cormpteth 
to little worms, so good forms and orders corrupt into S 
number of petty obaervances. There is a superstition in 
avoiding superstition, when men think to do beat if they 
go fnrtneat from the snperatition formerly received : there- 
fore care would be had that (as it fareth in ill purgings] the 
good be not taken awa^ with the bad ; which commonly is 
done when the people is the reformer. 

XVIII. OF TRAVEL. 

Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education ; in 
the elder, a part of eicperienee. He that travelleth into a 
country, before he hath some entrance into the language, 
goeth to school, and not to travel. That voung men travel 
under some tutor, or grave servant, I allow well -, so that 
he be such a one that hath the language, and hath been in 
the country before ; whereby he may be able to tell them 
what things are worthy to be seen m the country where 
they go, whsA acquaintances they are to seek, wmtt exer- 
cises or discipline the place yieldeth. For else young 
men shall go hooded, and look abroad little. It is astrange' 
thing that in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be 
seen but sky and sea, men should make diaries ) but in land 
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traTcl, vherein so much is to be obterred, for the moat 
part they omit it ; as if chance were fitter to be regiBtered 
tbtui ol^eiTBtioD. Let diaries, therefore, be brought in 
use. The things to be leen and observed are : the conrta 
of prineeg, eBpecially when they give audience to amhas- 
Badors : the courts of justice, while they Bit and hear 
causes : and so of consistorieB ecoleBiastic ; the churches 
and monasteries, with the monuments wliich are therein 
extant ; the walls and fortificatiana of cities and towns, and 
so the bareoB and harbours; antiquities and rains; hbraries, 
colleges, disputations, and lectures, where any are ; ship- 
ping and navies ; houses and gardens of state and pleasure, 
near great cities ; armories, arsenalB, magazinea, eichangea, 
burses, warehouses; exercises of horsemanship, fencing, 
training of soldiers, and the Uke ; comedies, such whcre- 
unto the better sort of persons do resort; treasuries of 
jewels and robes ; cabinets and rarities : and, to conclude, 
whatsoever is memorable in the places where they go: 
after all which the tutors or servajits onght to make diligent 
inquirv. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, 
capital executions, and such shows, men need not to he pnt 
in mind of them : yet are they not to benef^lected. If you 
will have a yonng man to put his travel into a little room, 
and in short time to gather much, this yon must do : first, 
as was said, he must have some entrance into the language 
before he goeth ( then he must have such a servant, or 
tutor, as bioweth the coontiy, as wM likewise said. Let 
him carry with him also some cord, or hook, describing the 
country where he travelleth; which will be a ^ood key to 
his inquiry. Let him keep also a diary. Let him not stay 
long in one oit; or town, more or less as the place deserveth, 
but not long: nay, when he stayeth in one city or town, 
let bim change his lodging from one end and port of the 
town to another, which is a great adamant of acquaintaoce. 
Let him aequester himself irom the company of hia coun- 
trymen, and diet in such places where there is good nom. 
pany of the nation where he travelleth. Let hin 
liia removes irom one place to another, procure ri — 
dation to some person of quality residing in tut; umx 
whither he removeth; and he may use bis larour in those 
things ho deaireth to see or know. Thua he may abridge 
hia travel with much profit. As for the acquaintance which 
is to be sought in travel, that which is most of all profit- 
able is acquaintance with the secretaries and employed 
men of ambassadors ; fbrso in travellingin one country he 
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shall suck the experience of many. Let him also see and 
visit eminent persona in all kinds, which are of great name 
abroad, that he may be able to tell how the lite a^eeth 
with the fame. For quarrels, thej are with care and dis- 
cretion to be avoided ; they are commonly for mistresses, 
healths, place, and words. Ajid lot a man beware bow ho 
keepeth company with choleric and quarrelBome persons ; 
for they w21 engage him into their own quarrels. Whea 
a traveller retumeth home, let him not leave the oonntries 
where he hath travelled- altogether behind him ; but main- 
tain a correspondence by letters with those of his acquiunt- 
ance which are of most worth. And let bis travel appear 
rather in disconrse than in his apparel or gesture ; and in 
his disconrse let him be rather advised in his answers than 
forward to tell stories : and let it appear that he doth not 
change his country manners for those of foreign parts : but 
only prick in some flowers of that he hath learned abroad 
into the customs of his own country. 



2IX. OF EUPIRE. 

It is a miserable state of mind to hare few things to 
desire, and many things to fear ; and ^et that commonly 
is the case of kings, who being at the mgbest, want mattOT 
of desire, which mtikeB their minds more languishiDg ; and 
have many representations of perils and shadows, which 
makes their mmds the less clear. And this is one reason 
also of that eifectwhich the scripture speaketh of, that th« 
king's heart is imcrtUable.' For multitude ofiealousiea, 
and lack of some predominant desire, that should marshal 
and put in order bU the rest, maketb any man's heart hard 
to find or sound. Hence it comes, likewise, that princes 
many times mate themselves desires, and set their hearts 
upon toya ; sometimea upon a building ; sometimes upon 
erecting of an order; sometimes upon the advancing of a 
person; aometimea upon obtaining excellence in some art, 
or feat of the hand ; aa N'ero for playing on the harp ; 
Domitian for certainty of the hand with the arrow ; Com- 
modua for playing at fence ; Caracalla for driTing chariots; 
and the like. Tnls seemeth incredible nnte those that 
know not the principle, that the mind of man is more 
cheered and reireshed by profiting in small thinga, than by 
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stftQdiag at a stay in great. We see also that lria|^ that 
have been fortunate conquerors in their first years, it being 
not possible for them to go forward infinitely, but that they 
miut hare some check or arrest in their fortunes, turn in 
their latter years to be superstitiotui and melancholy: aa 
did Alexander the Great, Diocletian, and in our memory 
Charles the Fifth, and others, for he that is used to go 
forward, and findeth a stop, falleth out of his own favour, 
and is not the thing he wa«. 

To speak now m the true temper of empire : it is a 
thing rare and hard to keep; for botti temper and distemper 
consist of contraries ; but it is one thing to mingle con- 
trariee, another to interchange them. The answer of 
Apollonius to Yespasian ia iiiQ of excellent instruction: 
Tespasion naked lum, what was Nero's overthrow P He 
answered, Nero could touch and tune tbe harp well, but 
in government sometimes he nsed to wind the pins too 
high, sometimes to let them down too low.' And certain 
it is, that nothing destroyeth authority so much as the 
unequal and untimely interohange of power pressed too 
far, and relaxed too much. 

This is true, that tho wisdom of all these latter times 
ui princes' affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and shilling of 
dangers and misdiiefs, when they are near than solia and 
grounded courses to keep them aloof. But this is but to 
try masteries with fortune. And let men beware how they 
neglect and suffer matter of trouble to be prepared ; for no 
mancan forbidthe spark, nor tell whenceitmaycome. The 
difficulties in princes' business are many and great ; but the 
greatest diffiaulty is often in their own mind. For it is 
oommon with pnnces (aaith Tacitus) to will contradictories. 
iSun^ plerwrnoHe regum vahmtatet vehemenfe), et inter se 
cvntraria} For it is the solecism of power to think to 
command the end, and yet not to endure the mean. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their wives, 
their children, their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their 
second nobles or gentlemen, their merchants, their com- 
mons, and their men of war ; and from all these arise 
dangers, if care and circumspection be not used. 

First, for their neighbours j there can no general rule 
be given (the occasions are so variable), save one, which 
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ever holdetli, which is, tliat princes do keep due sentinel, 
that none of their neighboui-s do oretgrow bo (by increase 
of terTitorj, by embracing of trade, by approachee, or the 
like), as tiiey become more able to annoy them than they 
were. And this is generally the work of standing counsels 
to foresee and to hinder it. During that triumvirate of 
kings, king Henry the Eighth of England, Francis the 
First, king ofFrauee, and Chafles the FiAh, emperor, there 
was such a watoh kept that none of the three could win a 

elm of ground, but the other two would streightwiiyB 
lance it, either by confederation, or, if need were, by a 
war : and would not in any wise take up peaee at interest. 
And the like was done by that league (which Gnicciardtni 
saith was the secarity of Italy), made between Ferdinando, 
king of Naples, Lorenzius Medicis, and Lndovicus Sforza, 
potentates, the one of Florence, the other of Milan. Neither 
IS the opinionof someof the sdvoolmen to be reoeired, that 
a war cannot justly be made, but npon a precedent injury or 
proTocation. For there is no question, but a just fear of 
Bu imminent danger, thongh there be no blow given, is a 
lawful cause of a war. 

For their wives ; there are cruel examples of them. Livia 
is infamed for the poisoning of her husband : Kosolana, 
Solyman's wife, was the destruction of that renowned 
prince, Sultui Mustepba, and otherwise troubled his house 
and succession : Edward the Second of England's queen 
had the principal hand in the deposing and murder of her 
husband. This kind of danger is then to be feared chiefly 
when the wives have plots for the raising of their own 
children, or else that they be advoutresses. 

For their children, the tr^edies likewise of dangers 
from them have been many : and generally the entering of 
the fathers into suspicion of their ihildreu hath been ever 
unfortunate. The destruction of Mustapha (that we named 
before) was so fatal to Solyman's line, as the succession of 
the Turks from Solyman until this day is suspected to be 
untrue, and of strange blood ; forthat Selymua the Second 
was thought to be suppoaititious. The destruction of 
Cri,«pus, ayounffprinceorraretowardness,byConstantinn8 
the Great, his father, was in like manner fatal to bis house; 
for both CoDstantinuB and Constance, his sons, died violent 
deaths ; and Constantius, bis other son, did little better, 
who died indeed of sickness, bnt after that Julianus had 
taken arms against him. The destruction of Demetrius, 
son to Philip the Second of Maoedon, turned upon the 
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fUlief, wbo died of repentance. And many like examplea 

there are ; but few or none where the fathers had good by 
Buoh diatruat, except it were where the sons were up in 
open arms againet them ; as was Selymns the First against 
Bajazet : and the tluree aona of Henrj the Second king of 
EnEland. 

For their prelates, when they are proud and great, 
there is also danger from them ; aa it was in the times of 
Anaelmns and Thomas Becket, archbishops of Canterbury, 
who with their aroaiera did alraost try it with the king's 
eword, and yet they had to deal with stout and haughty 
kinga, Wilham Rufua, Henir the First, and Henry the 
Second. The danger ia not from that state, hut where it 
h^h a dependence of foreign aothority; or where the 
churchmen come in and are elected, not by the collation of 
the king, or particular patrons, but by the people. 

For their nobles, to keep them at a diatanoe it is not 
amiss ; but to depress them may make a king more absolute, 
but less safe, and less able to perform anything that he 
desires. I have noted it in my History of king Henir the 
Seventh of England, who depressed his nobihtj; where- 
upon it came to pass that bis times were full of difficulties 
and Rubles ; for the nobility, thongh they continued loral 
nnto him, yet did they not cooperate with bim in his 
bosineaa. So that in effeot he waa fain to do all things 
himself. 

For theiri second noblea, there is not much danger 
from them, being a body dispersed. Thev mav sometimes 
discourse high, but that doth httle hurt : oesides, the; are 
t, counterpoiae to the higher nobility, that they grow not 
too potent: and, laatly, being the most immediate in 
authority with the common people, they do best temper 
popular commotiona. 

For their merchants, they are vena porta; and if they 
flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but will they 
empty veins, and nourish little. Taxes and imposts 
Upon them do seldom good to the king's revenue ; for that 
wnich he wins in the hundred he leesethin the shire; the 
particular rates being inereased, but the total bulk of 
trading rather decreased. 

For their commoQR, there ia little danger from them, 
except it be where they have great and potent heads ; or 
where yon meddle with the point of religion, or their 
customs, or means of life. 

For their men of war, it is a dangerous state where 
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they live and remain in a body, and are oaed to donatirea, 
whereof we see exomplea in the janizaries and pratorian 
bands of Some; but training of men, and arming tKem in 
several places and under Beveral commanded, and without 
donatives, are things of defence and no dangler. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which oanBe good 
or evil times ; and which have mach veneration, but no 
rest. All precepts concerning kings are in effect com- 
prehended in those two reraembrances : memento quod e* 
homo ; and memento quod e» Detu, or nice Dei : the one 
bridlelh their power, and the other their will. 



IX. or couNaBL. 

The greatest trust between man and man is the trust of 
giving counsel- For in oilier confidences men commit 
the parts of life, their lands, their goods, their children, 
their credit, some particular affair; out to such as they 
make their counsellorB they oonunit the whole: by how 
much the more they are obliged to at] faith and integrity. 
The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to 
their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency to rely 
upon counsel. God himself is not without ; but hath made 
it one of the great names of his blessed Son, 2Se Ooun- 
lellor.* Solomon hath pronounced that t« couneel i» 
itabUitv} Things will have their first or second agitation ; 



inconstancy, doing and nndoing, like the reeling of a 
drunken man. Solomon's son found tite force of counsel, 
as his father saw the necessity of it. For the beloved 
kingdom of God was first rent and broken by ill connsel ; 
upon which counsel there are set for our instruction the 
two marks whereby bad counsel is for ever best discerned : 
that it was young counsel for the persons ; and violent 
counsel for the matter. 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the in- 
corporation and inseparable conjunction of connsel with 
kings, and the wise and politic use of connsel by kings : 
the one in that they say Jupiter did marry Metis, wluch 
signifieth counsel ; whereby they intend that sovereignty 
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is manied to ooimael ; the other in that vhidt followeth, 
which was tlias ; thev say, after Jupiter was married to 
Metis, she conceiTed b; him and was with child; but 
Jupiter suffered her not to stay till she broneht forth, but 



monstrous fable containeth a secret of empire ; how kings 
are to make use of their council of state : that first, they 
ought to refer matters unto them, which is the first beeet- 
tine or impregnation ; but when they are elaborate, monlded, 
tmd shaped in the womb of their council, and ^ow ripe and 
ready to be brou)j;ht forth, that then they suffer not their 
council to go through, with the resolution and direction, as 
if it depended on them ; but take the matter back into their 
own huida, and make it appear to the world, that the dc' 
erees and final directions (which, because they come forth 
with prudence and power, are resembled to Fallas armed) 
proceeded jrom themaelves, and not only from their 
authority, bnt (the more to add reputatioa to themselves) 
from their head and device. 

Let ns now speak of the inconvenieDoes of counsel, and 
of the remedies. The inconveniences that have been noted 
in oaUing and using counsel are three. First, the revealing 
off affairs, whereby they become less secret. Secondly, 
the weakening of the anthority of princes, as if they were 
less of themselves. Thirdly, the danger of being unfaith- 
fully counselled, and more for thegood of them that counsel 
than of him that is counselled. For which inconveniences, 
the doctrine of Italy, and practice of France in some kings' 
times, hath introduced cabinet councils; a remedy worse 
than the disease. 

Ab to secresj, princes are not bound to communicBto 
all matters with au counsellors, but may extract and select. 
Ifeither is it necessary, that he that consulteth what he 
should do, should declare what he will do. But let princes 
beware that the unsecreting of their affairs comes not from 
t^mselves. And, as for cabinet councils, it may be their 
motto, nieniu rimaTwmswn^ onefiitile person thatmaketh 
it his glory to tell will do more hurt thou many that know 
it their duty to conceal. It is true there be some affairs 
which require extreme secrecy, which will hardly go beyond 
one or two persons besides the king : neither are those 
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coonBels unprosperons ; for, beaideB the secrecy, tbejr coin- 
monlj ^ OD constantly in one spirit of direction nithout 
distraction. Bnt theD it must be m prudent king, such as 
is able to grind with a. hand miU ; and those inward oonn- 
Beilors had need bIrd be wise men, and espeoially true and 
truHtj to the king's ends ; as it was with kilig Henrj the 
Seventh of England, who in his greatest business imparted 
himself to none, except it were to Morton and Fox. 

For weakening of antfaoritf ; the fable showetb the 
remedy. Nay, the majesty of kings is rather exalted than 
diminished when they are in the chair of council ; neither 
was there ever prince bereaved of his dependencies by his 
council, except where there hath been either an over great- 
ness in one counsellor, or an over strict combination in 
divers : which are things soon found and holpen. 

For the last inoonrenience, that men will counsel with 
an eye to themselves ; certainly, ion inveniet jidem tuper 
terram," is meant of the nature of times, and not of all par- 
ticular persons. There be that are in nature faithfiil and 
sincere, and plain and direct j not otafly and involved : let 

Srinces, above all, draw to themselveB such natorea. 
esides, counsellors are not commonly so united, but that 
one oounseUor keepeth sentinel over another; so that if 
any do connsel out of faction or private ends, it commonly 
comes to the king's ear. Eut the best remedy is, if princes 
know their counsellors, as well as their counsellors know 

Frincipii est virtnl niBiiiDS noue suot. 

And on the other side, counseUors should not be too 
speculative Into their sovereign's person. The true com- 
position of a counsellor is rather to be skilful in his 
master's business than in his nature ; for then he is like to 
advise him, and not to feed his humour. It Is of singular 
nae to princes if they take the opinions of their council 
both separately and together; for private opinion is more 
free, but opinion before others is more reverend. In private, 
men are more bold in their own humours; and in consort 
men are more obnoxious to others' humours; therefore it 
is good to take both : and of the inferior sort rather in 
private, to preserve freedom ; and of the greater, rather 
in consort, to preserve respect. It is in vain for princes to 
take connsel concerning matters, if they take no counsel 
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likewise concerning persouB ; for &1I matters are udead 
imat^ea ; and the life of the execution of affairs reateth in 
the good choice of persoiw. Neither is it enough to oon- 
Bnlt concerning persons, Mecundam genera, as in an idea of 
mathematical desoription, what theRind oaA character the 
person should be ; for the greatest errors are committed, 
and tlie most judgment ia ahown, in the choice of in- 
dividuals. It was truly aaid, optimi canriUarii morttit! 
hooks will spealt plain when counsellors blanch. There- 
fore it is good to be conversant in them, epeciall j the books 
of such as themselvea have been actors upon the stage. 

The councils at this day in most places are but familiar 
meetings; wheremattorsarerathertelkedon than debated: 
and thej run too swift to the order or act of council. It 
e bettor that in canaes of weight the matter were pro- 



union between England and Scotland j which was a (p^ye 
and orderly assembly. I commend set days for petitions : 
for both it gives the snitors more certainty for their atten- 
dance; and it frees the meetings formatters of estate, that 
they may hoe eu/ere. Id choice of committees for ripening 
boaineas for the council, it is better to choose indifferent 
persons than to make an indiSerency bj putting in those 
that are strong on both sides. I commend also, standing 
Dommisaions ; as for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, 
for some provinces; for where there be divers particular 
councils, and but one council of eatate (as it is m S^in), 
they are, in effect, no more than standing comnussions ; 
save that they have greater authority. Let anch aa are 
to inform councils out of their particular professions (aa 
lawyers, seamen, mint-men, and the like), be first heard 
before committees; and then, aa occasion serves, before 
the council. And let them not come in multitudes, or in 
a tribunitious manner ; for that ia to clamour councils, not 
to inform them. A long table and a square table, or seats 
about the walla, aeem £ings of furm, but are thin|» of 
substance ; for at a long taole a few at the upper end, in 
effect, sway all the business ; but in the other form there 
is more nae of the counaellora' opinions that ait lower. A 
king, when he presides in council, let him beware how he 
opens his own mclinatlon too much in that which he pro- 
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ponodeth : for elao connsellorB will but take &e wind of 
Lim. and instead of giving &ee counsel, will emg him a song 
otplaeebo. 

ZXI. 07 DELAYS. 

Fortune is lilie the marlcet, where many times, if jou 
can stay a Httte, the vpce will fall. And again, it is some- 
times hTie Sibvlla's offer, which at first offereth the com- 
modity at full, then consnmeth port and part, and still 
holdeth up the price. For occasion (as it is m the common 
verse) turneth a bald noddle after she hath preHented her 
locks in front, and no hold taken ; or, at least, turneth the 
handle of the bottle first to be received, and after the belly 
■nhich is hard to elaap.' There is surely no greater wisdom 
than well to time the beginnings and onsets of things. 
Daugers are no more li^ht, if they once seem lights and 
more dangers have deceived men than forced them. Nay, 
it were better to meet some dangers half naj, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watcn upon 
their approaches ; for if a man watch too long, it is odds he 
will fall aeleep. On the other aide, to be deceived with too 
long shadows (as some have been when the moon was low 
and shone on their enemies' back), and bo to shoot off 
before the time ; or to teach dangers to come on by over 
early buckling towards them, is another extreme. The 
ripeness or unrlpeneaa of the occasion (as we said), must 
ever be well weighed ; and generally it is good to commit 
the beginnings of all great actions to Argus with hia 
hundrea eyes, and the ends to Briareus with hia hundred 
liauds : first to wetf'b, and then to speed. For the helmet 
of Pluto,' which maketh the politic man go invisible, is 
secrecy in the counsel, and celerity in the execution. For 
when things are once come to the execution, there is no 
secrecy comparable to celerilj ; like the motion of a bullet 
in the air, which flieth so swifl as it outruns the eye. 



XXII. OF CUHHINO. 

We take cumiing for a sinister, or crooked wisdom ; and 
certainly there is a great difference between a cunning 
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man and a wise man, not only in point of honesty, but in 
point of ability. There be that can pack the carde, and 
yet cannot play well ; bo there are some that are eood in 
canTBsaeB and factions, that are othemiae weak men. 
A^ain, it is one thing to ouderBtand persons, and another 
tbiDg to understand matters ; for many are peifeot in men'B 
humoura, that are not greatly capable of the real part of 
businesa ; which is the conBtitution of one that liath studied 
men more than books. Such men are fitter for praclica 
than for counsel, and they ore good but in their own alley: 
turn them to new men, and they have lost their aiT" j bo 
as the old rule, to know a fool from a wise man, Mitle ambot 
nudos ad ignotot, et videbU, doth scarce hold for them. And, 
because these canning men are like haberdashers of small 
wares, it is not aniiai to set forth their ahop. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon uim with whom 
you speak with your eye, as the Jesuits give it in precept ; 
For there be many wiae men that hare secret hearts and 
transparent countenances. Tet this would be done with a 
demure abasing of yonr eye aometimes, as the Jesuits also 
douse. 

Another is, that when yon have anything to obtain. 
ofpreaent dispatch, you entertain and amuse the party 
with whom you deal with some other discourse, that he be 
not too much awake to make objeotiona. I knew a coun- 
sellor and secretary that never came to queen Elizabeth of 
England with bills to sign, but he would always first put 
her into some discourse of estate, that she might the less 
mind the bills. 

The like surpriae may be made by moring things when 
the party is in haste, and cannot stay to consider adviaedly 
of that IS moved. 

If a man would cross a business tJiat he doubts some 
other would haadsomely and effectually move, let him 
pretend to wish it well, and move it himself, in anoh sort 
as may foil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was about 
to say, as if he took himself up, breeds a greater appetite 
in him, with whom you confer, to know more. 

And because it works better when anything seemeth 
to be gotten from you by question than if you oSer it of 
yourself, you may lay a bait for a question by showing 
another nsage and countenance than you are wont ; to the 
end, to give occasion for the party to ask what the matter 
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is of the cbaD^, aa Nehemiah did, And I iad itot b^/bre 
that time been tad before the hing} 

In ttuRKB that are tender and nnpleaeinig, it is ftood. 
to break Qie ioa by some whose words are of less weight, 
and to reBerre the more weighty voice to come ia as bj 
ohauce, so that he may be asked the question upon the 
other's a})eech ; as IfarciESUS did, in relating to Clandias 
the m&rriHge of Meaealina and Silius.' 

Id things that a man would not be seen in himself, it 
is a point of canning to borrow the name of the world ; as 
to say. The morld sai/a, or There is a speech abroad. 

I Knew one that, when he wrote a letter, he would 

tut that which was most material in the postscript, as if it 
ad been a by-matter. 

I knew another that when he came to have speech, 
he would pass over that that he intended most ; and go 
forth aud come back again, and apeak of it as a thing tlutt 
he had almost forgot. 

Some nrocure mcmselvea to be surprised at such times 
as it is like the party, that they work upon, will sud- 
denly come upon them ; and to be found with a letter in 
their hand, or doing somewhat which they are not accus- 
tomed; to the end, they may be apposed of those things 
which of themselrea they are desiroua to utter. 

It is a point of cunning, to let fall thoae words in a 
man's own name which he would have another man learn 
and use, and thereupon take advantage. I knew two that 
were competitors for the aecretary's place in queen Eliza- 
beth's time, and yet kept good quarter between themselves, 
and would confer one with another upon the busineas ; and 
the one of them said, that to be a secretair in the declination 
of a monarchy was a ticklish thing, ana that he did not 
affect it ! the other Btraight caught up those words, and 
discoursed with divera of his Mends, that he had no reBson 
to desire to be secretarv in the declination of a monarchy. 
The first man took hold of it, and fOond means it was told 
the queen ; who, hearing of a declination of a monarchy, 
took it so ill, aa she wonld never after hear of the others 
suit. 

There is a cunning which we in England call 7Ke 
turning of the cat in the paa ; which b, when that which a 
man saya to another, he lays it as if another had said it to 
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him ; &nd, to say truth, it is not easy, when such a matter 
puBed between two, to make it appear &om which of them 
it first moved and began. 

It is a way that some men have, to glance and dart 
at others by juatifving themselreB by nefjativea ; as to aaj, 
I%is Ida noil as TigelHnus did towards Surrhua, Se mm 
diveraat tpe», ted incolumitatem imperatorit limplinter 

Some hare in readineH bo many tales and stociea, as 
there is notliing they would inainuste, but they can wrap 
it into a tale ; which serveth both to keep themselves 
more in guard, and to make others carry it with more 
pleasure. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to shape the 
answer he wonid have in hia own words and propOBitions ; 
for it makes the other party stick the less. 

It is atrange how long some men will lie in wait to 
speak aomewhat they desire to say ; and how far about 
they will fetch, and how many other matters they will beat 
over to come near it ; it is a thing of a great patience, but 
yet of much use. 

A audden, bold, and unexpected question doth many 
times surprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him, 
that having changed hia name, and walking in Paul's, 
another anddenly came behind him and called him by his 
troe name, whereat straightwaTS be looked back. 

But these small warea ana petty points of cnnning 
are infinite, and it were a good deed to make a list ot 
them ; for that nothing doth more hurt in a state than that 
cunniug men pasa for wise. 

But certainly some there are that know the resorts 
and falls of bueiness, that cannot sink into the main of it ; 
like a house that hath convenient stairs and entries, but 
never a fair room. Therefore you shall see them find out 
pretty looaea in the conclusion, but are no ways able to 
esamme or debate matters. And yet commonly they take 
advantage of their inabihty, and would be thought wita of 
direction. Some build rather upon the abusing of others, 
and (as we now say) putting tricks upon them, than upon 
Bonndnesa of their own proceedings : but Solomon aaith, 
Prudent advertit adgreitutsiu>i: atvUiu divertitad dolot,' 
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XXIII. OF WISDOM FOR A MANS SELF. 

An ant is a wise creature for itself; bnt it is a elirewd 
thing in an orchard or gBrden. And certainly men that 
are great loverB of theniBelveB waste the pubue. Divide 
with reasOD between self-love and society ; and be so true 
to thyself as thou, be not false to others ; eepecially to thy 
king and country. It ia a Ppor centre of a man's actions, 
himself. It is right earth. For that only stands fast upon 
his own centre : whereas all things that have affinity with 
the heavens more npon the centre of another, which they 
benefit. The ceferriiig of all t« a man's self ig more 
tolerable in a sovereign prince, because themselves are not 
only themaelvcB, bnt their ^od and evil is at the peril of 
the public fortune. Bat it is a desperate evil in a servant 
to a pmce, or a citizen in a republic. For whatsoever 
^airs pass such a man's hands, he crooketh them to his 
own ends : which must needs be oAen eccentric to the ends 
of his inBH(«r or state. Therefore let princes or states 
choose such servants as have not this mark ; except they 
mean their service should be made but the accessary. That 
which maketh the effect more pernicious is, tba.t all pro- 
portion is lost : it were disproportion enough for the 
servant's good to beprefeired before the master's; but yet 
it is a greater extreme, when a little good of the servant 
shall carrv things against a great good of the master's. 
And yet that is the case of baa officers, treasurers, ambas* 
sadors, generals, and other false and corrupt servants ; 
which set a bias upon their bowl, of their own petty ends 
and envies, to the overthrow of their master's great and 
important affairs. And, for the most part, th£ good such 
servants receive is after the model of their own fortune ; 
but the hurt they sell for that good is after the model of 
their master's fortune. And certainly it is the nature of 
extreme self-lovers, as they will set a house on fire, and it 
were but to roast their e^gs ; and yet these man many 
times hold credit with their masters, because their study 
is bnt to please them, and profit themselves ; and for 
either respect they will abandon the good of their affairs. 

2. Wisaran for a man's self is, in many branches thereof. 



wisdom of the fox, that thmsts oot the badger, who digged 
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and made room for him. It is the wisdom of crocodiles, 
that Hhed tears when tbey would devour. £at that which 
is apemllyto be noted is, that those which (is Cicero says 
of Pompey) are mi amantes tine rivali,' are many times 
unfortunate; and whereas they have all their time aacrifioed 
to themselves, they become in the end themselveB aacrificea 
to the inoonstancy of fortmie, whose wings they thought by 
their self-wisdom to have pinioned. 

XXIV. or INNOVATIONS. 

As the births of living creatures at first are iU-shapen, 
BO are all innovations, which are the births of time; yet 
notwithstanding, as those that first bring honour into their 
family are commonly more worthy than most that succeed, 
so the first precedent (if it be good) is seldom attained bv 
tmitBtioD. For ill to man's nature, as it stands perverted, 
hath a natural motion strongeBt in continnance : but good, 
as a forced motion, strongest at first. Surely every 
medicine is on innovation, and he that will not apply new 
remedies must expect new evils ; for time is the greatest 
innovator : and if time of course alter things to the worse, 
and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the better, 
what shall he the end ? It is true, that what is settled by 
custom, though it be not good, yet at least it is fit; and 
those things which hare long gone together are, as it 
were, oonfederate within themselves ; whereas new things 
piece not so well ; hut, though they help by their utility, 
yet they trouble by their inconformity. Besides, they are 
like strangers, more admired, and less favoured. All this 
ia true, if time stood still; which, contrariwise, moveth so 
round, that a froward retention of custom is as turfjulent 
a thine as an innovation; and they that reverence too 
much dd times are but a scorn to the new. It were good, 
therefore, that men in their innovations would foUow the 
example of time iteelf, which indeed innovateth greatly, but 
quietly and by degrees scarce to be perceived : for other- 
wise, whatsoever is new is unlooked for ; and ever it mends 
Bome and pairs others : and he that is holpen takes it for a 
fortune, and thanks the time; and he that is hurt for a 
wrong, and imputeth it to the author. It is good also not 
to try experiments in states, except the necessity be urgent, 
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or the ntitit^ evident ; and well to beware that it be the 
reformation that draweth on the change, and not the desire 
of change that pretendeth the reformation. And lasUy, 
that the novelW, though it he not rejected, yet be held for 
a Buspect ; and, as the Scripture saith, That we make a 
itand upon the avcient way and then look about ut, and dU- 
cover what is the straight and right way, and so to walk 



XXV. or DISPATCH, 

Affected dispatch is one of the most dangerous things 
to business that can be. It is lili e that which the phjBiciaos 
call predigeation, or hastj digestion ; which is aore to fill the 
bodjfull of cradities, and secret seeds of diseases. There- 
fore measure not dispatch by the times of sitting, but by 
the adTancement of the busmess. And as in racea it is 
not the large stride, or high lift, that raakes the speed ; 
so in business the keeping close to the matter, and not 
taking of it too mnch at once, ^oooreth dispatch. It is 
the care of some only to come on speedily for the time ; or 
to contiiTe some false periods of basinesB, because they 
may seem men of dispatch. But it is one thing to abbre- 
viate by contracting, another by cutting off: and business 
BO handled at several sittings, or meetings, goeth commonly 
backward and forward in an unsteady manner. I knew a 
wise man' that had it for a bj-word, when he saw men 
hasten to a conclusion. Slay a liilk, that we nta^ make an 
end ike aotyner. 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich thing. For 
lime is the measure of business, as money is of wares; and 
business is bought at a dear hand where there is small 
dispatch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been noted 
to he of small dispatch: Mi venaa la maerte de Spagna, 
Let my death come from Spain, for then it will be sure to 
be long in coming. 

Give good hearing to those that give the first infor- 
mation in business, and rather direct them in the beginning 
ttm" interrupt tlvcm in the eontinuaoce of their speeches : 
for he tlvat is put out of his own order will go forward and 
backward, and be more tecUons while he waits upon his 
memory, than he conld have been if he had gone on in his 
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own course. But sometimes it is seen that the moderator 
is more troublesome than the actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time; but there is no 
such gain of time as to iterate often the state of the ques- 
tion ; for it chaseth awav many a jrivolous speech as it is 
Foming forth, Long ana curious speeches are as fit for 
dispatch as a robe or mantle with a long train, is for a 
race. Prefaces, and passages, and excusations, and other 
speeches of reference to the person, are great wastes of 
tmie ; and though tiiey seem to proceed of modesty, they 
are Iwavery. Tet beware ofbeing too material when there 
is any impediment, or obstruction, in men's wills ; for pre- 
occupation of mind ever requireth preface of speech, lite » 
fomentation to make the nnguent enter. 

Above all things, order, and distribution, and singling 
out of parts, ia the life of dispatch ; so as the distribulJon 
be not too subtile ; for he tlmt doth not divide will never 
enter well into business; and he that divideth too much 
will never come ont of it clearly. To choose time is to save 
time; and an unseasonable motion is but beating the air. 
There be three parts of business : the preparation, the 
debat« or examination, and the perfection. Whereof, if 
you look for dispatch, let the middle only be the work of 
many, and the first and last the work of few. The pro- 
ceedmg upon somewhat conceived in writing doth for the 
most part facihtate dispatch : for though it should be 
wboUy rejected, yet that negative is more pregnant of 
direcbon than an indefinite ; as ashes are more generative 
than dust. 

XXVI. OF SEEKING WISE. 

It hath been an opinion that the French are wiser than 
they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than they are. 
But howsoever it be between nations, certainly it is so 
between men and man. For as the apostle saith of godli- 
ness, Bavvag a tkow qf godlineis, iul denying thejtotcer 
ih^eafi^ so certainly there are in points of wisdom and 
sufficiency that do nothing or little very solemnly; magjio 
conatu ■nugas. It ia a ridiculous thing, and fit for a satire 
to persons of judgment, to see what shifts these formalists 
have, and what prospectives to mabe superficies to seem 
body that hath aepth and bulk. Some are so close and 
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reaeired as they will not show their wares but bj s dark 
light, and seem always to keep back somewhat; and when 
they know within themsetres they speak of that they do 
not well know, would nevertheless geem to others to know 
of that which they may not well apeak. Some help theni- 
selres with countenance and geetore, and are wise by signs ; 
as Cicero saith of Piso, that when he answered him he 
fetched one of his brows np to his forehead, and bent the 
other down to his chin; reejiimdei, altera adjrontem mb~ 
lata, altera ad menfinn depresso mpercilio, cmdelilatem 
Ubi mm placers.' Some tnink to bear it by speaking a 
great word, and being peremptory; and go on, and take 
By admittance that which they cannot make good. Some, 
wiiatsoeTer is beyond their reach, will seem to despise, or 
make light of it, as impertinent or curious : and so wonld 
hare their ignorance seem judgment. Some are never 
without a difference, and commonly by amusing men with 
a subtilty blanch the matter ; of whom Anlus Gellins saith, 
kominem dtlintm, qui verbontm mitmUu rentm fiangit 
pondera? Of which kind also Plato, in his Protagoras, 
bringeth in Prodicua in scorn, and, moketb him make & 
speech that CMuisteth of distinctions from the beginning 
to the end.* Genoraliy such men in all deliberations find 
ease to be of the negative side, and aSect a credit to object 
and foretell difficulties : for when propositions are denied, 
there is an end of them ; but if they be allowed, it requireth 
a new work : which false point of wisdom is the bane of 
business. To conclude, there is no decaying merchant, or 
inward beggar, hath so many tricks to uphold the credit of 
their wealth, as these empty persons have to maintain the 
credit of their sufficiency. Seeming wise men may make 
shift to get opinion; hut let no man choose them for 
employment; for certainly, jou were better take for busi- 
ness a man somewhat absurd than over formal. 



XXVII. OF FitlEKDSHIP. 

It had been hard for him that spake it to have put more 
truth and untruth together in few words, than in that 

» A PU. 8. 
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speech, ' WLoBoever is deliebted in Bolitnde, is either a 
wild beast or a god.'* For it is most true, that a natural 
and secret hatrea and aversation towards society, in any 
man, hath somewhat of the savage beast; but it is most 
untrue, that it should hare any character at all of the divine 
nature, except it proceed, not oat of a pleasure in solitude, 
but out of a lore and desire to sequester a man's self for a 
higher conversation : such as is found to have been falsely 
and feignedly in some of the heathen, as Epimenidea tlie 
Candian, Numa the £oman, Etnpedocles tlie Sicilian, and 
ApoUonins of Tyana ; and truly and realty in divers of the 
ancient hermits and holy fathers of the church. But little 
do men perceive what solitude is, and how far it extendeth ; 
for a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of 

Eictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there is no 
>ve. 'The Latin ada«e meeteth with it a little ; magna 
eivifai, magna tolituih; because in a great town friends 
are scattered ; so that tiiere is not that fellowship, for the 
I most part, which is in less neighbourhoods. But we nay 
go fnrther, and affirm most truly, Aat it is a mere and 
miserable solitude to want true friends, without which 
the world is hut a wilderness: and even in this sense also 
of Bohtude, whosoever in the frame of his nature and aflec- 
tious is unfit for friendship, he taketb it of the beast, and 
not from humanity. 

A principal fruit of fHendship is ^e ease and discharge 
of the fulneaa and swellings of the heart, which passious of 
all kinds do cause and inmice. We know diseases of stop- 
pings and soffocations are the most dangerous in the body ; 
and it is not much otbei^ise in the mind : you may take 
iarza to open the liver; steel to open the spleen ; flour of 
sulphur for the lungs; castorenm for the brain; but no 
receipt openetli the heart hut a true friend, to whom you 
mav impart griefs, ioys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, 
and whatsoever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind 
of civil shrift or confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe how liigh a rate great 
kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship 
whereof we speak : so great, as they purchase it many 
times at the hazardof their own safety and greatness. For 
princes, in regard of the distance of their fortune from that 
of their subjects and serf ants, cannot gather thia fruit, 
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except (to mate themBelTea capable thereoQ they raise some 
persoDB to be, as it were, companions, and almost equals to 
themselves ; which many times aorteth to inconvenience. 
The modem languages give onto such persons tJie name 
of favourites, or privadoes, aa if it were matter of grace or 
conversation ; but the Koman oame attaineth the true use 
and cause thereof, naming them^arh'cipes cnrarum; for it 
is that which tieth the knot. And we see plainly that this 
hath been done, not hv weak and passionate pnnces only, 
bat by the wisest and moat politic that ever reigned, who 
haveoflentimesjoinedto themselves some of then- servants, 
whom both themselves have called friends, and allowed 
others likewise to call them in the same manner, using the 
word which is received between private men. 

L, Sylla when he commanded Eome, raised Pompey 
(after sumamed the Great) to that hei^t that Pompey 
vaunted himself for SylU's overmatch. For when he had 
carried the consulshipfor a friend of his, a^^iust the pursuit 
of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little resent thereat, and 
began to apeak ^at, Pompey turned upon him again, and 
in effect bade him be quiet ; ior that more men adored the 
sun rising than the sun setting.' With Julius Ctesar, 
Secimus Brutus had obtained tuat interest, as he set him 
down in his testament for heir in remainder after his 
nephew. And this was the man that bad power with him 
to draw him forth to his death. For when Csesar would 
have discharged the senate, in regard of some ill passages, 
and specially a dream of Calfumia, this man lifted him 
gently by the arm out of bis chair, telling him he hoped 
he would not dismiss the senate till his wife had dreamed 
a better dream.' And it seemed bis favour wb« bo great, 
BB Antoniua, in a letter, which ia recited verbatim in, one 
of Cicero's Pliilippics, oalleth him venefica, — 'witch;' as if 
he had enchanted Cssar.^ Augustus raised Agrippa 
(though of mean birth) to that height, as, when he con- 
sulted with Majoenae about the marriage of his daoghter 
JuUa, Maecenas took the liberty to tell him, that he must 
either marry his daughter to A^ppa, or takeaway his life; 
there was no third way, ho had made him so great. With 
Tiberius Cssar, Sejanus had ascended to that height as 
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they two were termed and reckoned as a pair of friendB. 
Tiberius, ia a letter to him, saith, Aacpro amieilia nostra 
non oamltavi:' and the whole senate dedicated an altar to 
FriendBhip, aa to a goddess, in respect of the great dear- 
neBB of friendship between them tvo. The lilce, or more, 
was between Septimios Serems and Plautianns ; for he 
forced his eldest boh to many the daughter of Plautianiis, 
and would often maintain Plautianua m doing affronts to 
his son : and did write aho, in a letter to &e senate, bj 
these words: ' I love the man so well, as I wish he may 
orerlive me.'' Now, if these princes h&d been as a Trajan, 
or a Marcos Anrelios, a man might have thon^ht that this 
had proceeded of an abundant goodness of nature; hut 
being men bo wise, of such strength and severity of mind, 
and so extreme lovers of themaelveB, as all these were, it 

firoveth most plainly, that they found thoir own felicity 
tHongh as great bb ever happened to mortal men) but as a 
half piece, except they migtit have a friend to make it 
entire ; and yet, which is more, they were princes that had 
wives, BODH, nephews; yet all these could not supply the 
comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Comineus obserreth of his 
first master, doke Charles the Hardy, namely, that he 
wonld communicate his secrets with none; and least of all 
those secrets which troubled him most. Whereupon he 
goeth on, and saith, tliat towards bis latter time that cloae- 
ness did impair and a little perish his understanding. 
Sorely Comineus mighthave made the same judgment also, 
if it had pleased him, of his second master, Louis the 
Eleventh, whose closeness was indeed his tormentor. The 
parable of Py thaeorBa, is dark, but true. Cor ne edito, — eat 
not liie heart.' Certainly if a man woidd give it a hard 
phrase, those that want friends to open themselves unto 
are cannibals of their own hearts : but one thing is most 
admirable (wherewith I will conclude this first fruit of 
friendship), which is, tliat this communicating of B man's 
self to his friend works two contrBrv effects; for it re- 
doubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in halves; for there is no 
man that imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth 
the more; and no man that impartetbhis griefa tohia mend, 
bat he grieveth the less. So that it is, m truth, of opera- 
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tioD upon a mui'H mind of Uke virtue as tbe alch^igts nae 
to attnbute to their stone for man's body ; thai it worketh 
all contrary effects, Irat bIjU to the good and benefit of 
nature. But yet, without praying in aid of alchymista, 
there is a manifeat image of thia in the ordinal? coorae of 
nature. !For,in bodiea, union etrengthenethanacheriBheth 
any natural setton; and, on the other aide, weakeneth and 
dnlleth any violent impreaaion ; and even so ia it of misdg. 

The aecond fruit of niendship is healthful and soveTeien 
for the understanding, as the first ia for the afiections. ^cor 
friendship maketh indeed a fair day in the affections from 
atorm and tempeats; but it maketh dayhgbt in the under- 
standing, out of darlcneHH and confusion of thoughts. 
Neither is this to be nnderatood only of faithfiil counsel, 
which B man receiveth from his friend ; but before yon 
oome to that, certain it is, that whosoever hath his mind 
fraught with many thoaghts, his wits and understanding 
do darify and break up, in the communicating and dis- 
coursing witli another; he tosaethhis thoughts more easily; 
he marshalleth them more orderiy; he aeeth how they look 
when they are turned into words; finally, he waxeth wiser 
than himaelfiftDd that more by an hour's discourse tlianby 
a day's meditation. It was well said by Themistocles to 
the king of Feraia, tiiat apeech was like cloth of Arras, 
opened and put abroad ; whereby the imttfery doth appear 
in figore, whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs.' 
neither is thia second fruit of &iendahip, in opening the 
understanding, restrained only to such thends aa are able 
to give a man oonnael (they indeed are best): but even 
without Uiat a man leameth of himself, and hringeth hia 
own thonghta to light, and whetteth bis wits as against a 
Bt<me, which itself cuts not. In a word, a maa were better 
relate himself to a statua or picture, than to suffer his 
thoughts to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second frmt of fiiendship com- 
plete, that other point which lieth more open, and falleth 
withm vulgar observation; which is faithful counsel fVom 
a Mend. Heraditns sutii well in one of his enigmaa, 
' Dry light is ever the best." And certain it ia, that the 
light that a man receiveth byoounsel frvMU another, is drier 
and purer iJian that which cometh from his own under- 
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atanding and judgment; which w ever infiued&nddtanclied 

in hie aflectiona and customa. So as there ia as much dif- 
ference between the counsel that a friend eireth, and that 
a man givcth himself, as there is between the counael of a 
fHeud and of a flatterer. For there is no such flatterer as 
is a man's self, and there ia no auoh remedj against flatterj 
of a man's self as the liberty of a friend. Counsel ia of two 
sorts; the one concerning manners, the other concerning 
business. For the first; the best preservative to leap the 
mind in health is the faithful admonition of a friend. The 
calling of a man's self to a atrict: account is a medicine 
sometime too piercing; and corroaive; readine good books 
of morality is a little flat and dead. Obaervmg onr finilts 
in others is sometimes improperfor our ease; bnt the beat 
receipt (best I aay, to work Md best to take) is the admo- 
nition of a friend. It ia a strsoge thing to behold what 
r9s errors and extreme absnntities many (eapeaiallv of 
greater sort) do commit for want of a friend to tell tnem 
of them ; to the great damage both of their fame and fbr- 
tnne. For, as St. James saith, they are as men that look 
sometimes into a glass, and preaentlj forget their own 
shape and farotu-.' Aa for business, a man may think, if 
be will, that two eyes see no more than one; or, that a 
gamester seeth alwa^ more than a looker on ; or, that a 
man in anger ia aa wise as he that hath said over the four 
and twenty letters ; or, that a mnaket may be shot oS as 
well upon the arm as upon arest; and such other fond and 
hish imaginations, to uiink himself all in all. But when 
all is done, the help of good oounsel ia that which setteth 
business straight ; and if uiy man think that he will take 
counsel, but it ahall be by pieces ; asking counsel in one 
business of one man, and m another busineaa of another 
man; it ia well (that is to say, better perhaps, than if he 
asked none at all), but he runneth two dangers : one, 
that he shall not be fitithfiilly counselled; for it is a rare 
thing, except it be from a perfect and entire friend, to have 
counsel eiren, but such as ahall be bowed and crooked to 
some ends which he bath that givetb it. The other, that 
he shall have counsel given hurtful ajid unsafe (though 
with good meaning), tmd mixed partly of mischief, and 
partly of remedy : even as if you would call a physician, 
that IS thought good for the cure of the disease you com- 
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plain of, bat is imaoquainted with your bodj; uid, there- 
fore, may put tom in the way for present cure, but oyer- 
tiiroweth your health in aotne other kind j and bo cure the 
disease, and kill the patient. But a iriend, that is wholly 
acquainted with a man's estate, will beware, bv furthering 
any preeeDt busineaa, bow be daahetb upon other inconve- 
nience. And, therefore, rest not upon scattered counsels: 
for they will rather distract and mislead than settle and 
direct. 

After these two noble iruitfi of friendship (peace in the 
affections, and support of the judgment), folioweth the last 
fruit, which is like the pomegranate, fiill of many kernels; 
I mean aid and bearing a part in all actions and occasions. 
Here the best way to represent to life the manifold use of 
friendship is to cast and see how manv things there are 
which a man cannot do himself ; and then it will appear 
tivat it was a sparing speech of the ancients, to saj, that a 
friend is another himseu; for that a friend is far more than 
himself. Men hare their time, and die many times in 
desire of some things which they principally take to heart; 
the bestowing of a child, the finisliing of a work, or the 
like. If a man bBTe a true friend, he may rest almost 
secure that the care oftboae things will continue after him; 
SO that a man hath, as it wore, two lives in his desires. A 
man bath a body, and that body is confined to a place ; but 
where friendship is, all offices of life are, as it were, granted 
to him and his depnW; for he may exercise them by his 
friend. How many tbings are there which a man cannot, 
with any face or comeliness, say or do himself f A man can 
scarce allege his own merits with modesty, much less extol 
them; a man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate, or beg, 
and a number of the like : but all these things are graeeful 
in a friend's mouth, which are blushing in a man's own. 
So again, a man's personhath many proper relations which 
he cannot put off. A man cannot speak \iO his son but as 
a father; to his wife but as a husband; to his enemy bat 
upon terms ; whereas a friend may speak as the case 
requires, and not as it sortetb with the person. But to 
enumerate these things were endless ; I have given the 
rule, where a man cannot fitly play his own part; if he 
have not a friend he may quit the stage. 
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KicheB are for spending; and Bpendin^ for honour and 
good actions. Therefore extraordinary expense must be 
Emitedby the worth of tlie occasion; for to) untarj undoing 
may be aa well for a man's country aa for the kingdom of 
hearen. Bat ordinary expeose ought to be timited by a 
man's estate, and governed with aueb rejjard, as it be 
within his compass ; and not subject to deceit and abnaeof 
servants ; and ordered to the best show, that the bills may 
be less than the estimation abroad. Certainly, if a man 
will keep but of even hand, his ordinary expenses ought to 
be but to the half of his receipts; and if he think to wax 
rich, but to the third part. It is no baseoess for the 
greatest to descend and look into their own estate. Some 
forbear it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting to brin^ 
themselves into melancholy, in respect thej shut find it 
broken; but wounds cannot be cured without searching. 
He tliat cannot look into bis own estate at all had need 
both choose well those whom lie employeth, and change 
them often; for new are more timorous and less subtle. 
He that can look into his estate but seldom, it behoveth 
him to turn all to certainties. A man had need, if he bo 
plentiful in some kind of expense, to be as saving again in 
some other. As if he be plentiful in diet, to be saving in 
apparel: if he be plentiful in the hall, to be saving in 
the stable: and the like. Por he that is plentiM in ei', 
penses of all kinds will hardly be preserved from decay. 
In clearing of a man's estate, he may as well hurt himsw 
in being too sadden, as in letting it run on too long; for 
hanty selling is commonly aa disadranta^eable as interest. 
Besides, he that clears at once will relapse; for finding 
himself out of straits, he will revert to his customs : but h« 
that cleareth by degrees induceth a habit of frugality, and 
f^ainethas well uponhis mind as upon his estate. Certainly, 
who hath a state to repair may not despise small thinge : 
and, commonly, it is less dishonourabfe to abridge petty 
charges than to stoop to petty gettings. A man ought 
warily to begin charges, which once begun will continne ; 
but in matters that letum not he may be more magnificent. 
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Tie speech of TheniiHtocIeB, the Attenian, which was 
haughty and arrogant, in taking bo much to himself, had 
been a graTS and wise obserration and censure, applied at 
large to others. Desired at a feast tfl touch alute, neeaid. 
He could not fiddle, hut jet he could make a small town 
a great city.' These words {holpenalittlewitb a metaphor) 
may expires two different abiUtiea in those that deal ia 
busineas of estate. For, if a true survey be taken of conn- 
Bellors and statesmen, there may be found (though rarely) 
those which con make a small state great, and yet cannot 
fiddle ; as, on the other side, there will he found a great 
many that can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are so for 
from being able to make a small state groat, as their gift 
lieth tJie other way; to bring a great and flourishing estate 
to ruin and decay. And, certamly, those degenerate arte 
and shifts, whereby many counseUors and governors gain 
both favour with their masters, and estimation with the 
vulgar, deserve no better name than fiddling ; being things 
rather pleasing for the time, and graceful to themselves 
only, than teiSliBg to tie weal and advancement of the 
state which they serve. There are also (no doubt) coun- 
sellors and governors which may be held sufficient, negoliit 
pares, able to manage affairs, and to keep them from preci- 
pices and manifest inconveniences; which, nevertheless, 
are far from the ability to raise and ampUfy an estate in 
power, means, and fortune. But be the workmen what 
they may be, let us speak of the work; that is, the true 
greatness of kingdoms and estates, and the means thereof. 
An argument fit for great and mighty princes to have in 
their hand; to the end that neither by over- measuring 
their forces, they lose themselves in vain enterprises ; nor, 
on the other side, by undervaluing them, they descend to 
fearful and pusillanimous counsels. 

The greatness of an astate, in bulk and territory, doth 
fall under measure; and the greatness of finsaces and 
revenue doth tall under computation. The population may 
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appear by mugters ; &Eid the number and greatness of cities 
and townB by caiAa and maps; but yet there is not anv- 
thiug amongst civil affiiirs more subject to error than the 
right valuation and true judgment concerning the power 
and forces of an estiite. The kingdom of heaven is com- 
pared, not to any ^reat kernel, or nnt, but to a griun of 
nuatard-seed;'' which ib one of the least grains, but hath 
in it a propel^ and spirit hastily to get up and spread. So 
are there states great in territory, and yet not apt to 
enlarge or command : and some that have but a small 
dimension of stem, &nd yet apt to bo the foundation of 
great monarchies. 

"Walled towns, stored arsenals, and armoriea, goodly 
races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artil- 
leiy, and the like: aU this is bnt a sheep in a lion's skin, 
except the breed and disposition of the people be stout 
and warlike. If ay, number itaetf in armies importeth not 
much, where the people are of weak courage; for, as Virgil 
saith. It never troubles the teolf httte mam/ the theep be? 
The army of the Persians, in the plains of Arbela, was 
such a vast sea of people as did somewhat astonish the 
commanders in Alexander's army, who came to him, there- 
fore, and wished him to set npon tJiem by night ; but he 
answered, he wo old not pilfer the victory: and the defeat 
was easy.' When Tigianes, the Armenian, being en- 
camped upon a hill with four hundred thousand men, dis- 
covered the army of the Eomang, being not above fourteen 
thousand, marcMng towards him, he made himself merry 
with it and said, ' Yonder men are too many for an am- 
bassage, and too few for a fight.' Bnt, before the sun set, 
he found them enow to give him the chase with infinite 
slaughter.' Many are the examples of the great odds 
between number and oourage : so that a man may truly 
make a judgment, that the principal point of greatness, in 
any state, is to have a race of mihtory men. Neither is 
money the sinews of war (as it is trividly said), where the 
sinews of men's arms in base and efi'emiuate people are 
failing. For Solon said well to CrcBBUs (when m. ostenta- 
tion he showed liim his gold), ' Sir, if any other come that 
hath better iron than you, he ^rili be master of all this 
gold.* Therefore, let any prince or state think soberly of 
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hie forces, except hia mOitia of natives be of good and 
valiant soldien. And let princeB, on the other side, that 
httve anbjeots of martial dispoBitioiii know their own 
strength, unless thej be otherwise wantme unto themaelves. 
Ae for merceuaiy forces (which is the help in this case), all 
examples show that, whatsoeyer estate, or prince, doth rest 
npoQ them, he may spread his feathers for a time, but he 
will mew them soon after. 

The blessing of Judah and Issachsr will never meet; 
that the same people or nation should be both the lion's 
whelp and the ass between burdens:' neither will it be, 
that a peopleoveilaid with taxes should ever become valiant 
and martial. It is true that taxes, levied by consent of 
the estate, do abate men's courage less; ns it hath been 
seen notably in the excises of the Low Countries ; and, in 
some degree, in the subsidies of En|{land. For, voii must 
note, iJiat we speak now of the heart, and not of the purse; 
so that, although the ssme tribute and tax, hud by consent 
or by imposing, be all one to the purse, yet it works 
diversely upon the courage. So that you may conclude, 
that no people overcharge with tribute is £t for empire. 

Let stetes that aim at greatness take heed how their 
nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast ; forthat maketh 
the common subject grow to be a peasant and base swain, 
driven out of heart, and, in effect, but the gentleman's 
labourer. Even as you may eee in coppice woods ; if you 
leave your staddles too thick, yon shall never hare dean 
underwood, but shrubs and bushes. So in countries, 
if the gentlemen be loo many, the commons will be base ; 
and Tou will brine it to that, that not the hundredth poll 
will be fit for a helmeti especially as to the infantry, which 
is the nerre of an army: and so there will be great pcpola^ 
tion and little strength. This which I speak of ham been 
no where better seen than by comparing of England and 
France ; whereof England, thoneh far less in territoir and 
population, hath been (nevertheless) on overmatch ; in 
regard the middle people of England make good soldiers, 
which the peasants of France do not. And herein the device 
of king Henry the Seventh (whereof I have spoken largely 
in the nistory of his life), was profound and admirable ; in 
making farms and honaos of husbandry of a standard ; that 
IB, maintained with such a proportion of land unto them as 
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IDBJ breed a subject to lire is convenient plenty, and no 
servile condition ; and to keep the plough in the h&nda of 
the owners, and not mere hirelings. And thus indeed you 
shall attain to Virgil's character, which bo gives to ancient 
Italy: 

Terra potens srmii atque ubere globie.' 

IVeither is that state (which, for aajthine I know, is 
almost peculiar to England, and hardly to be found any- 
where else, except it be, perhaps, in Poland) to be passed 
over; I mean the state of free servanta and attendants 
upon noblemen and gentlemen, who are no ways inferior 
unto tie yeomanry for arms. And, therefore, out of all 
(question, the splendour, and magnificence, and great re- 
tinues, the hospitality of noblemen and gentlemen received 
into custom, dotli much conduce unto martial greatness: 
whereas, contrariwise, the close and reserved living of 
noblemen and gentlemen causeth a penury of mihtary 

Sy all means it b to be procured, that the trunk of 
Nebuchadneazar'a tree' of monarchy he great enongh to 
bear branches and the boughs; that is, that the natural 
subjects of the crown or state bear a sufficient proportion 
to the strange subjects that they govern. Therefore all 
states that are liberal of naturalization towards strangers 
are fit for empire. For to think that a handful of people 
can, with the greatest courage and pdicy in the world, 
embrace too large extent of dominion, it may hold for a 
time, but it will fail suddenly. The Spartans were a nice 
people in point of naturalization ; whereby, while they kept 
their compass, they stood iirm ; but when they did spread, 
and their boughs were become too great for their stem, 
they became a windfall upon the sudden. Never any 
slate was, in tliia point, so open to receive strangers into 
their body as were the Homans; therefore it sorted with 
them accordingly, for they grew to the greatest monarchy. 
Their manner was to errant naturalization [which they 
called jug civilatU), and to grant it in the highest degree 
that is, not onlyjW commereii. Jut connubit, jtia heeredi- 
iatia: but also ^'lu suffra^ii, aixAjua kimorvm; and this 
not to singular persons alone, but likewise to whole 
families : yea, to citi^, and sometimes to nations. Add to 
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Somaa plant wbs remOfed into the Mil of Other nauoDs ; 
and, putting both conatitutioDS together, yon •xiH say, that 
it was not the Bomana that spread vpon the world, but it 
was the world that spread upon the Somanai and that was 
the eni-e way of greatness. I hare marVelled sometimes at 
Spain, how they clasp and contain so large dominions with 
GO few natural Spaniards: but sure the whole compaes of 
Spain is a veiv great body of a tree; far above Home and 
Sparta at the first. And, besides, thoagh they have not bad 
^lat ueage to natnralize liberally, yet triey have tbat which 
is neit to it; that is, to employ, almost indifferently, all 
nations in their militia of ordinary soldiers; yea, and some- 
times in their highest commands. N&y, it seemeth at this 
instant, they are sensible of this want of nativw; as by the 
Pragmatical Sanction, now published, ap^eareth. 

It is certain, that sedentary and witlun-door arts, and 
delicate manufactures (that require rather the finger than 
the arm) have in their nature a contrariety to a mihta^ 
disposition. And generally all warlike people are a little 
idle, and love danger better than travail; neither must they 
be too mnch broken of it, if they shall be preserved in 
vigour. Therefore it was great advantage in the ancient 
states ofSparta, Ath ens, EorQe,aiidothers, that they had the 
use of sfttveB, which commonly did rid those manufacturcB. 
But that is abolished, in greatest part, by the Chriatian 
law. That which cometh nearest to it is, to leave those 
arts chiefly to strangers (which, for that purpose, are the 
more easi^ to be received), and to contam the principal 
bulk of the vulgar natives within those three kinds ; tillers 
of the ground, iree servants, and handicraftsmen of strong 
and manly arts, as smiths, masons, carpenters, Ac., not 
reckoning professed soldiers. 

But, above all, for empire and greatness it importeth. 
most, that a nation do profess arma as their principal 
honour, study, and occupation. For the things which we 
formerly have s;poken of are but babilitations towards 
arms : and what is habilitation without intention and act ? 
Bomolus, af^«r his death (as they report or feign), sent a 
present to the Bomans, that above all they should intend 
arms, and then they should prove the greatest empire of 
the world. The fabric of the st«te of Sparta was whol^ 
(though not wisely) framed and composed to that scope 
and end. The Persians and Macedonians hadit forafiash. 
The Gauls, Geimans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and others. 
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haJ it for a time. The Tarlcs have it at this day, though 
in great deelination. Of Christian Europe ttey that have 
it are, in effect, onljtbe Spaniards. But it is bo plain, that 
everf man ptofiteth in tnat he most inteadeth, that it 
neeaeth not to be stood upon, it is eoough to point at it ; 
tjiat no Dstion which doth not directlj profeaa arms, may 
look to have ^atneBS fall into their mouths. And, on the 
other side, it ib a moat certain oracle of time, that those 
States that coutinue long in that profeBsion (as the Eomans 
and Torks principally have done) do wonders : and those 
that have profeased arms but for an age have notJiwith- 
standing commonly attained that greatneaa in that age 
which maintained them long after, when their profesaion 
and exereiae of arms hath grown to decav. 

Incident to this point is for a state to have those laws or 
easterns which may reach forth unto them just occasioDB 
(as may be pretended) of war. Eor there is that justice 
imprinted in the nature of men, tliat they enter not upon 
wars (whereof ao manf calamities do ensue), but upon 
some at the least specious grounds and g^uarrels. The 
Turk liath at hand, for cause of war, the propagation of 
his law or sect, a quarrel that he may always command. 
The Bomans though they esteemed the extending the 
limits of their empire to t>e great honour to their generals 
when it was done ; yet they never rested upon that alone 
to begin a war. First therefore let nations that pretend 
to greatness have this, that tliey he sensible of wrongs, 
either upon borderers, merchants, or politic ministers ; 
and that they sit not too long upon a provocation. 
Secondly, let them be prest ana ready to give aids and 
BuccouTB to their confederates ; as it ever was with the 
Bomima : insomuch, as if the confederates had leagues 
defensive with divers other states, and, npon invasion 
offered, did implore their aids severally, yet the Bomana 
would ever be the foremost, and leave it bo none other to 
have the honour. As for the wars, which were anciently 
made on the behalf of a kind of party, or tacit conformity 
of estote, I do not see how they may be well justified ; as 
when the Komans made a war lor die liberty of Grtecia, or 
when the Lacedeemonians and Athenians made wars to set 
up OF pull down democracies and oligarchies: or when 
wan were made by foreigners, under the pretence of 
justice or protection, to dehver tbe subjects of others from 
tyranny and oppression, and the like. Let it suffice, tiiat 
no estate expect to be great, that is not awake upon any 
joat occasion of arming. 

I,;-,I,G0(V^[C 
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'So body cftn be healUifal without exercise, neither 
natural bodjr nor politic : and, certain! j to a If ingdom or 
eEtate a ^ust and honourable nar is the true exercise. A 
civil war, indeed, is like the heat of a fever j but a foreign war 
ialike the heat of exercise, and aerveth to keepthebody in 
healtli ; for, in a slothful peace, both courages will efTemi- 
nate and manners corrupt ; but howsoever it be for hap- 
piness, without all question for greatness, it maketh to be 
still for the most part in arms : and the strength of a 
veteran army (though it b'e a chargeable buBiness), always 
on foot, is that wmch commonly ^veth the law, or, at 
least, the reputation amongst all neighbour states, as may 
be well seen in Spain ; which hath bad, in one part or other, 
a veteran army almost continually, now by the space of six 
score vears. 

To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a monarchy. 
Cicero, writing to Atticua of Pompey s preparation against 
CfEsar, aaith, Contilivm Pompeii plane Themistocleam ett: 
putat enim,quiviari potitur, eum rervm potiri j^ and, with- 
out doubt, Fompey had tired out CEesar, if upon vain con- 
fidence he had not left that way. We see the great effeota 
of battles bj sea. The battle of Actium decided the empire 
of the world. The battle of Lepanto arrested the great- 



. JB of the Turk. There be many examples, 
fights have been final to the war : but this is when princes 
or states have set up their rest upon the battles. But 
thus much is certain, tliat he that commands the sea is at 
great hbert^, and may take as much and as httle of the 
war ae he will. Whereas those that be strongest by land 
are many times, nevertheless, in great straits. Surely, at 
this day, with us of Europe, the vantage of strength at sea 

Siich is one of the principal dowries of this kingdom of 
eat Britain) is groat ; both because moat of tbs king- 
doms of Europe are not merely inland, but girt with the 
sea most jiart of their compass ; and because the wealtli of 
both Indies seems, in great part, but an accessary to the 
omimand of the seas. 
The wars of latter ages seem to bo made in the dark, i 



encouragement, some degrees and orders of chivalry, which, 
neverthuess, are conferred promiscuously upon soldiers 
aiid no soldiers i and some remembrance, perhaps, upon. 
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the eacutolieou, and some hoEpitals for maimed soldien, 
and Buch like thines. But in ancient times, the trophiei 
erected upon the place of the yiotoij ; the fooeral laada- 
tires ana monimienta for those that died in tlie wars ; the 
cn>wnH and garlands personal ; the style of emperor, irhich 
the great kinss of the world after borrowed; the triomphs 
of the general! upon their ret^im ; the great donHtives and 
largesBes npon the disbanding of the anniee, were things 
able to inflame all men's courages ; but, above all, that of 
the triumph amongst the Bomons was not pageants, or 
gaudery, but one ofuie wisest and noblest institutions tliat 
ever was. Por it oontained three things ; hononr to the 
general, riehes to the treaaurr out of the spoils, and dona- 
tives to the army. Bat that honour, perhaps, were not fit 
for monarchies ; except it be in the person of the monarch 
himself or his sons ; as it came to pass in the times of the 
iRoman emperors, who did impropriate the actual triumphs 
to themselves and their sous, for such war* as they did 
achieve in person ; and left only for wars achieved by sub- 
jects some triumphal garments and ensigns to the general. 
To conclude ; no man eon by care taldng (as the Scrip- 
ture saith) add a cubit to his statore, in this little model of 
a man's body ; but in the great fiWe of kingdoms and 
commonirealths, it is in the power of princes, or estates, 
to add amplitude and greatness to their kingdoms. For by 
introducing such ordinances, constitutionB, and customs as 
we have now touched, tiiey may sow greatueas to their 
posterity and sucoessioa. But these things are commonly 
not observed, but lefl to take their chance. 

XXX. OF BEOIUEN OF HEALTH. 

There is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of physic : a 
man's own observation, what be finds good of, and what 
he finds hurt of, is the best physic to preserve health. 
Bat it is a safer otmclusion to sa^. This agreeth not well 
with me, therefore I will not contmue it ; Uian this, I find 
no ofience of this, therefore I may use it. For strength 
of nature in youth passetli over many excesses which are 
owing a man till bis age. Discern of the cominfc on of 
years, and think not to do the same thing still ; for age 
will not be defied. Beware of sadden change in any great 
point of diet, and, if necessity enforce it, fit the rest to it ; 
for it is a secret both in nature and state, that it is safer 
to change uiany things than one. Examine thy customs 
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of diet, sleep, exerciae, apparel, and the like ; and try, in 
anj-tbice thou shalt judge hartful, to discontinue it by 
little and little ; hut bo, as if than dost find any inconve- 
nience by the change, thou come back to it af^iun ; for it is 
hard to aistinguish that which ia eenerally held good and 
wholesome from that which ii good particularly, and fit for 
thine own body. To be free-minded and cheerfully- dia- 
poBed at hours of meat and sleep, and of exercise, is one of 
the beat precepts of long lastmg. Aa for the passions and 
studies of the mind ; avoid envy, anxious fears, anger, 
fretting inwards, anbtile and knotty inquisitions, joys and 
exhilarations ia eioess, sadness not commanicated. En- 
tertain hopes, mirth rather than joy, variety of delij^hts 
rather than surfeit of them ; wonder tmd admiration, and 
therefore novelties ; studies that fill the mind with splendid 
and illustriouB objects, aa histories, fables, and contempla- 
tions of nature. If yoa fly physic in health altogether, it 
will be too strange for your body when you shall need it. 
If yon make it too famihar, it tml work no extraordinary 
effect when sickness cometh. I commend rath.cr some diet 
for certain seasons, than frequent nse of physic, except it 
be grown into a custom ; for those diets alter the body 
more, and trouble it less. Despise no new accident in 
your body, bnt ask opinion of it. In sickness, respect 
health principally : and in health, action j for those that 
put their bodies to endure in health, may, in most sick- 
nesses which are not very sharp, be cured only with diet 
and tendering. Celsns could never have spoken it as a 
physiciati, bad he not been a wise man withal, when he 
giveth it for one of the great precepts of health and lastine, 
that a man do vary and interchange contraries ; but with 
an inclination to the more benign extreme : use fasting and 
full eating, but rather full eating ; watching and sleep, bnt 
rather sleep; sitting and exercise, but rather exercise, and 
the like : so shall nature be cberislied, and yet taught mas- 
teries.' Physicians are some of them so pleasing and con- 
formable to the humour of the patient, aa they press not 
the true cure of the disease ; and some other are so regular 
in jHMceeding according to art for the disease, as they 
respect not sufficiently the condition of the patient. Take 
one of a middle temper ; or, if it may not be found in one 
man, combine two of either sort ; and forget not to call as 
well the best acquainted with yonr body, as the best re- 
puted of for his iacnlty. 

• Celnis de Med. i. 1. 
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Suspicions amongst thonglitB are like bats amongst 
VaAa, they ever fly oy twilight. Certainly they are tooo 
repressed, or at the leaat well gnarded ; for thej cloud 
the mind, they lose frienda, and they check with businesi, 
whereby business cannot go on currently and constantly. 
They dispose kings to tyrannT, hasbands to jealousy, wise 
men to irresolution and melancholy. Thoy are defects, 
not in the heart, but in the brain, for they take place in 
the stoutest natures : as in the example of Henry the 
Seventh of England ; there was not a more suspicious man 
nor a more stout : and in such a composition they do small 
hurt. For commonly they are not admitted but with ei' 
amination, whether they be likely or no ; hnt in fearful 
natures they gain ground too fast. There is nothing 
makes a man suspect much, more than to know little : and, 
therefore, men should remedy suspicion by firocurine to 
know more, and not to keep their suspicions in smother. 
What would men hayeP Do they thmk those they em- 
ploT and deal with are saints P Do they not think they 
will hare dieir own ends, and be truer to themselves than 
to them F Therefore there is no better wa;^ to moderate 
suspicious, than to account upon such suspicions as true, 
and yet to bridle them as false : for so far a man ought to 
make use of suspicions as to provide, as if that should be 
true that he suspects, ret it may do him no hurt. Sus- 
picions that the mind of itself gathers are but buzzes ) but 
suspicions that are artificially nourished, and put into 
men's heads by the tales and whisperings of others, have 
stings. Certainly, the best means to clear the way in this 
s wood of suspicion is franklr to communicate them 



and withal shall make that party more ciroamspeot, i . . 
give further cause of suspicion; but this would not bo 
done to men of base natures ; for they, if they find them- 
selves once suspected, will never be true. The Italian 
says, Sotpetto lieentia feie, as if suspicion did give a 
passport to faith; but it ought rather to kindle it to dis- 
charge itself. 

XXXtl. OF DISCOUBBB. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to bold all argumente, than of judgment 
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in diBceminx what is tnie ; as if it were a praise to know 
what mightoe said, uid not what ehoi^d bethought. Some 
have certain common placea and themes, wherein they are 
good, and want variety; which kind of poverty is for the 
most part tediooB, and when it is once perceiveci, ridicolons. 
The hononrablest part of talk is to give the occasion; and 
again to moderate and pass to somewhat else ; for then a 
man leads the dance. It is good in diHcourHe and speech of 
converaation, to vary and intermingle speech of the present 
occasion with argomentg ; tales with rcaeon ; asking of 

Suestions with teUing of opimons; and jest with earnest: 
>r it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we sa^ now, to jade 
anything t*)o far. As for jest, there be certain things which 
ought to be privileged Irom it; namely, religion, matters 
of state, great persons, any man's present business of im- 
portance, and an; case that deserveth pily. Yet there be 
some that think their wits have been asleep, except they 
dart ont somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick ; that 
is a rein which would be bridled. 

Paree, puer, atimulia, et fortioB utere Inria.' 

And, generally, men ought to find the difference betweea 
sal tnesB and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath a satirical 
vein, as he makcth others a&aid of his wit, so he had need 
be afraid of others' memory. He that questioneth much 
shall learn much, and content much; but espeoially if he 
apply his questions to the skill of the persons whom he 
asketb; for he shall gire them oceasion to please them- 
selves in speaking, and himself shall continually gather 
knowledge. But let his questions not be troublesome, for 
that is fit for a poser; and let him be sure to leave other 
men tlieir turns to speak. Nay, if there be any that woald 
reign and take up ^ the time, let him find means to 
take them off, and bring others on: as musicians use to do 
with those that dance too long galliards. If yon dissemble 
sometimes yonr knowledge of that yon are thought to know, 
yon shtCl be thought another tdme to know that you know 
not. Speech of a man's self ought to be seldom, and well 
ehosen. I knew one was wont to say in scorn, h^ mutt 
need* he a toUe man, he tpeakt to much of himself; and 
there is but one case wherem a man may commend himself 
with good grace, and that is in commending virtue in 

' Ovid. Met. ii. 1ST. 
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anotlier; eBpecially if it be sack a virtue wherennto him- 
self pretendeth. Speech of touch towaidB others shoiild 
be sparingly^ used ; for discourse oogfat to be aa a field, 
without ooming home to anj man. ilniew two noblemen, 
of the west part of Bcglaud, whereof the one wbb given to 
scoff, but kept ever royal cheer in hia house i the Other 
would uk of those that liad been at tlie other's table, 'Tell 
tmly, was there never a flout or dry blow given?' To 
which the ifuest would answer, ' Soch and such a thing 
passed.' lie Lord would say, ' I thought he would mar 
a ({ood dinner.' Discretion of speech is more than elo- 
quence; and to speak agreeably to him with whom we deal, 
is more than to speak in good words, or in good order. A 
good continued speech, without a good speech of iuter- 
loontion, shows sTownesB ; and s good reply, or second 
speech, without &BOod settled speoiSi, showetn ehallownesa 
and weakness. As we see in oesstB, that tliose that are 
weakest in the course, are yet nimblest in turn; as it is be- 
twixt the greyhound and the hare. To use too many oir- 
cnmstances, ere one come to the matter, is wearisome; to 
ose none at all is blunt. 

XXXIII. OF PLAHTATIONB. 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works. When the world was young it begat more child- 
ren; but now it is old it begets fewer: for I may justly 
account new plantations to be the children of fornier king< 
doms. I like a pUntation in a pure soil; that is, where 
people are not duplauted to the end to plant in others. 
For else it is ratner an e7rtiiT>ation thaa a plantation. 
Planting of countries is like planting of woods ; for yon 
must n^e account to leese almost twenty years proiSt, 
and expect your recompense in the end. For the principal 
thingtnathath been the deatruotionof most plantations hath 
been the base and has^ drawing of profit in the first years. 
It is true, speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as it 
may stand with the good of the pl^tation, but no farther. 
It IS a shameful and unblessed thing to take the soum of 
people and wicked condemned men, to be the people with 
whom you plant; and not only so, but it spoileth the plan- 
tation ; for they will ever live like rogues, and not fall to 
work, but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, and 
be quickly weary, and then certify over to their country 14) 
the discredit of the plantation. The people wherewith, yoa 
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plant onght to be gardenera, plonglimeii, labourers, smiths, 
carpenters, joiners, flshermen, fowleM, with some few 
apothecaries, surgeons, cooks, and bakers. In a countrj 
of plantation, first look about what kind of victual the 
coaulry yields of itself to hand : as chesnuts, walnuts, 
pine-apples, olives, dates, plums, cherries, wild honej, and 
the like, and make use of them. Then consider what 
victual, or esculent things there are, which grow speedily, 
and within the year; as parsnips, carrots, tumins, onions, 
radish, artichokes of Jerusalom, maize, and the like. For 
wheat, barley, and oats, they ask too much labour: but 
with peas and beans jou mav begin ; both because tliey 
ask less labour, and because they serve for meat as well aa 
for bread. And of rice likewise cometh a great increase, 
and it is a kind of meat. Above all, there ought to be 
brought store of biscuit, oatmeal, floor, meal, and the like, 
in tho beginning, till bread may be had. For beasts or 
birds, take chienj such as are least subject to disease, and 
multiply fastest: as swine, goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, 
geese, house-doves, and the Uke. The victual in planta- 
tions ought to be expended almost as in a besieged town ; 
that is, with certain allowance. And let the main part of 
the ground employed to gardens or com bo to a conunon 
Eto(£; and to be laid in, and stored up, and thendehvered 
out in proportion ; besides some spots of ground that 
any particular person will manure for his own privato." 
Consider likewise, what commodities the soil where tha 

tiantation is doth naturally yield, that they may some way 
elp to defray the charge of the plantation : so it be not, 
as was said, to the untimely prejuuce of the main business: 
Hs it hath fared with tobacco in Virginia. Wood com- 
monly aboundeth but too much ; and therefore timber is 
fit to be one. If there he iron ure, and streams whereupon 
to set the mills, iron is a brave commodity where wood 
aboundeth. Making of bay salt, if the ohmate bo proper 
for it, would be put in experience. Growing silk, like- 
wise, if any be, is a likely commodi^ : pitch and tar, where 
store of firs and pines' are, will not tail. So drugs and 
sweet woods, where they are, cannot hut yield great profit. 
Soap ashes, likewise, and Otlier things that may bethought 



■ Mr. MoDtogu adds the word tue here, sod Dr. Spiers follons him. 
It ia Burpriiing to find needless words inserted without a shadovf of 
BDibocit;, The edition of 162C is so carefully printed, that do 
slteratian ooght to be made without the *troiigist reasaos. 
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of. But moil not too much under ground ; for the hope of 
minea is very unueitaiD, and uBetn to malie the planters 
lazy in other thing;^. For goTemment, let it be in the 
hands of one, fLssisted with some counsel ; and let them 
have commisBion to exercise martial lawB, with Bome limita- 
tion. And, above all, let men make that pto&t of being in 
the wildcmeHB, as they have God alwajs and His service 
before their eyes. Let not the government of the planta- 
tion depend upon too many counselloTB and imdertakera in 
the country that planteth, but upon a temperate number; 
and let those be rather noblemen and gentlemen than 
merchants : for they look ever to the present gain. Let 
there be freedomB from cnstom, till the plantation be of 
strength ; and not onl^ freedom from custom, but freedom 
to carry tieir commodities where they may make their beat 
of them, except there be Bome special cause of caution. 
Cram not in people by sendine too fast company after 
company: but rather hearken how thoy waste, and send 
supplies proportionabl; ; but so as the number may 
live well in the plantation, and not by surcharge be in 
penury. It hath been a great endangering to the health 
of some plantationB, that they have built along the sea 
and rivers, in mariBh and unwholesome grounds. There- 
fore, though you begin there to avoid carriage and other 
like discommodities, yet build still rather upwards from 
the streams than along. It concemeth likewise the health 
of the plantation that they have good store of salt with 
them, that they may use it in their victuals when it shall 
be neeesBary. If you plant where savages are, do not oidy 
entertain tnem with trifles and ginglea, but use them 
justly and graciously, with sufficient guard nevertheless ; 
and do not win their favour by helpmg them to invade 
their enemies, but for their defence it is not amiss: and 
send oft of them over to the country that plants, that they 
may see a better condition than their own, and commend 
it when they return. When the plantation grows to 
strength, then it is time to plant with women as well as 
with men ; that ^e plantation may spread into generations, 
and not be ever pieced from without. It is the sinfhllest 
thing in the world to forsake or destitute a plantation 
once in forwardness: for, beside the dishonour, it is the 
guiltiness of blood of many commiserable persons. 
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IIXIV. OP BIGHEB. 

I cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue ; 
the Boman word is better, impedimenta. For aa the 
baggage is to an army, bo ia richeH to yirtne. It cannot 
be Bpared nor left behind, but it binderetb the march; 
yea, and the care of it Bometimea loseth or diaturbeth the 
Tictory. Of great riches there is no real use, eicept it be 
in the distribution ; tbe rest ia but eonceit. So aaith 
Solomon, where muci is, there are many to conrume il; 
and nhat halk the ovmer hid the sight qfit mth hii eyes f* 
The personal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel groat 
richea : there is a custodj of them ; or a power of dole and 
donative of them ; or a fame of tbem ; but no solid use to 
the owner. Do yon not see what feisned prices are set 
. upon little stones and rarities F And What works of osten- 
tation are nndertaken, because there might seem to be 
some nae of great riches P But then yon will say, they 
may be of use to buy men out of dangers or troubles ; 
as Solomon aaith, richea are aa a atrong hold in the ima- 
gination of the rich man.* But this is excellently ex- 
pressed, that it is in imagination, and not always in fact. 
For, certainly, great riches have sold more men than they 
have bought out. Seek not proud riches, but such aa thon 
mayest get juatly, use soberly, distrjbul* cheerfidly, and 
leave contentedly. Yet have no abstract nor triarly con- 
tempt of them J but diatiuguish, as Cicero saith well of 
Sabiriua Fosthumua, in gludio ret amj)lificanda apparebat 
mm avaritits pradam, sed instrumentum bonitali guari? 
Hearken also to Solomon, and beware of hasty gathering 
of riches ; Q^iii festiuat ad divitias, ntm erit imons? The 

yjeta feign, that when FlutuB (which is riches) is sent from 
upiter, ae limps, and goes slowly; but when he is sent 
Jrom Fluto, he runs, and ia swift of foot; nteaniuE, that 
riches gotten by good means and just labour pace slowly ; 
but when they come by the death of others (aa by tie 
course of inheritance, testaments, and tbe like), they come 
tumbling upon a man ; but it might be applied h'kewiae 
t^ Fluto, taiking him for the devil. For when riches come 
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from file devil (bb by fraud and oppreHaion and nujaBt 
me&DB), thej come upon speed. The wajB to enrioli are 
many, and most of them ibnl. Pareimony is one of the 
best, and yet is not innocent : for it withholdeth mea from 
works of uberelity and charity. The improvement of the 
ground is the moat- natural obtaining of riches ; for it is 
OUT great mother's blessing, the earUi'si hut it ia slow. 
And yet, where men of (p«at wealth do stoop to husbandly, 
it midtiplieth riohea exceedingly. I knew a nobleman m 
Engiana that had the greatest audita of any man in my 
time ; a great grazier, a great sheep-master, a great timber- 
man, a great collier, a great com-maater, a great lead-man, 
and wo of iron, and a number of the like points of hua- 
bandry : ao as the earth seemed a soa to him in respect of 
the pOTpetual importatiou. It waa truly observed by 
one, ' lliat himself came very hardly to a little riches, 
&nd very easily to great richea.' For when a man's 
slock is come to that, that he can espeot the prime of 
marketa, and overcame those bargaJoB which for their great- 
ness are few men's money, and be partner in the industriea 
of younger men, he cannot but increase mainly. The gains 
of ordinary trades and vocationa are honeatj and furthered 
by two thinea, chiefly, by diligence, and by a good name 
for good and fair dealing. But the gains of bargains are 
of a more doubtful natnrej when men shall wait upon 
others' necessity, broke bv servants and instruments to 
draw them on, put off omers cunningly that would bo 
better chapmen, and the Uke practices, which are crafty 
and naught. As for the chopping of bargains, when a rma 
buys not to hold, but to aeO over agam, that commonly 
gnndeth double, both upon the seller and upon the buyer. 
Sharings do greatly enrich, if the hands be well chosen 
that are trusted. tJaury is the certoinest means of gain, 
though one of the worst, as that whereby a man doth eat 
hia bread, in mdcre wltas alieni .- and, besides, doth plough 
upon Sundays. Bnt yet certain though it be, it hath flaws: 
for that the scriveners and brokers do value unsound men 
to serve their own turn. The fortune in being the flrat in 
an invention, or in a privilege, doth cause aometimes a 
wonderful oTergTOwth in richea ; aa it was with the first 
Rugar-man in the Canaries: therefore, if a man can play 
the true logician, to have as well Judgment as invention, he 
may do great matters, especially if the times be fit. He 
that resteth upon gains certain shall hardly grow to great 
riches: and aa that puts all upon adventures, doth ofleu' 
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times break and come to poverty ; it is good, therefore, to 

Stkrd adveutiu'eB with certainties that msy uphold lossaa- 
onopolieB, and coemptioii of wareB for resale, trhere they 
are not restrtLined, are great meaos to enrich; especially if 
the party have intelligence what things are Kke to come 
into request, and so store himself beforehand. Kiches 
gotten by service, though it be of the beat rise, yet when 
they are gotten by flattery, feeding humours, and otiier 
servile conditions, they may be placed amongst the worst. 
As for fishing for testaments and executorships (aa Tacitus 
saithof Seneca, teatataentaetorhoaiaiiqtiam imagine capt^) 
it is yet worse, bv bow much men submit themselves to 
meaner persouB tnan in service. Believe uot much them 
that seem to despise riches; for they despise them that 
despair of them ; and none worse when they come to them. 
Be not penny- wise; riches have wings ; andaometimes they 
fly away of themselves, sometimes they must be set flyiujg 
to bring in more. Men leave their nches either to uieir 
kindred or to the public; and moderate portions prosper 
best in both. A great estate left to an heir, is as a lure to 
all the birds of prey round about to seize on him, if he be 
Dot the better established in years and judgment. Like. 
wise, glorious gifts and foundations are like aacrifioea 
without salt; and butthepaintedsopulchresof alms, which 
soon will putrefy and corrupt inwardly. Therefore measure 
not thine advancements by q^uantitj, but frame them by 
meaaure, and defer not charities till death : for certainly, if 
a man weigh it rightly, he that doth so, is rather hberai of 
uiother man's than of his own. 



XXXV. OF PKOPHBCIES. 

I mean not to speak of divine propbeoies, nor of heathen 
oracles, nor of natural predictions: out only of prophecies 
that have been of certain memory, and from hidden causes. 
Saith the Pythonisaa to Saul,* ' To-morrow thon and thy 
sons ahall be with me.' Virgil hath these verses from 
Homer: 

At domiu ^DCK cunctis domiuBbitnr oris, 
irabillis.' 



* Tacit. Jan. liii. 43. 
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A prophecy, u it seems, of the Bonuiii empire. Seneca, 
the tragedian, hath these Teraee: 

Venicnt annia 
SfficolH aeri§j qaibue Occaoiu 
Vincnla renim Uiet, et ingeni 
PaCest TsUas, TethyKjue aoios 
Detegat orbes ; nee ait terri* 
Ulliro* Thule :' 



Polyeratea dreamed that Jnpiter hathed her father, 
ApoUo anointed him; and ii came to pass that he was 
crucified in an open place, where the mn made hie body 
nm with aweat, and Qie tain washed it." Philip of Macedon 
dreamed he sealed up hia wife's belly; wherebj he did 
expound it, that hia wife should be barren; but Aristander, 
the soothaayer, told him that his wife was with child, 
because men do not use to seal vessels that are empty.' A 
phantasm that appeared to M. Smtus in his tent, said to 
aim, PhilippUitervm me videbie.^ Tiberius said to Galba, 
Tu qiwque, Galba, deguiiahi* imperium} In Veapasian'a 
time there went a prophecy in tae East, that those that 
ahould come forth of Judas should reign over the world ; 
which though it may be was meant of our Saviour, yet 
Tacitus expounds it of Teapasian.' Domitian dreamed, the 
night before he was alaiu, that a golden head was growing 
out of the nape of hia neck;* and indeed the succession 
that fallowed him for mAny years niade golden times. 
Henry the Sixth of England said of Henry the Seventh, 
whenae was » lad, and gave him water, ' This is the lad 
that shall enjoy the crown for which we strive.' When I 
was in France, I heard from one Dr. Fena, that the queen 
mother, who was given to curioua arts, caused the king 
her husband's nativity to be calculated under a false name; 
and the astrologer gave a judgment, that he should be 
killed in a duel; at which the queen laughed, thinking her 
husband to be above challenges and duels: but he was slain 
upon a course at tilt, the splinters of the staff of Mont- 
gomery going in at his beaver. The trivial prophecy which 

' Sen. Std. ii. 8TS. * Herod, iii. 134. 

• Plut. ml. AUx. 2. • Appisn. Bell. tti". iv. 184, 
' Suet. ri(. QaU. 4. • But. v. 18. 

* Soet. «<■ Dowet. 28. 
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I beard irhen I was a child, and queen Eiizabeth was in 
the flower of her years, was. 



whereby it was generally conoeiTed, that after the prtnces 
had reiened which had the principal leti«rfl of that word 
hempe (which were Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and 
Ehzabeth), England ahould come to utter confusion; 
which, thanica be to God, ia verified in the change of the 
Dame ; for the king's style is no more of Eneland hut of 
Britaiii. There was bIho another prophecy before the yeai 
of eighty-eight, which I do not well understand. 

There Bhtdl be leec spon a day. 

Between the Biiugh and the May, 

The blacli fleet of Norway. 

When that that is come and gone, 

England bnild houses of lime and atone. 

For after wars shall yon hare none. 

It was generally conceived to be meant of the Spanish fleet 
that came in eighty-eight; for that the king of Spain's 
gnmame, as they say, is Norway. The prediction of 
Begiomontanus, 

Octogeaimna octaTiu minbilis annas, 
was thought likewise acoompltBhed in the sending of that 
great fleet, being the greatest in strength, though not in 
number, of all that ever awam npon the sea. As for Cleou'a 
dream,' I think it was a, jest; it was, that he was devoured 
of a long dragon, and it was espounded of a maker of 
sanaages, that troubled him exceedingly. There are 
numbers of the like kind: especially if you include dreams 
and predictions of astrolor^; but I have set down Uieae 
few only of certain credit for example. My judgment is, 
that they ought all to be despised, and ought to serve but for 
winter-talk by the fire-side. Though when I aay despised, 
I mean it as for belief; for otherwise, the spreading or 
publisbingoftbemisinnosorttobe de8piBed,for they Save 
done much mischief; and I see many severe laws made to 
suppress them. That that hath given them grace, and 
some credit, consisteth in three things. First, that men 
maik when they hit, and never mark when they misaj as 



• Tid. Aristoph, Ejuit. 19E, seq. 
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Of Priyphedea. 83 

thev do generally also of dreamB. The second is, that 
probable coDJectures, or obscure traditions many timee 
turn themselveB into prophecieB: while the nature of man, 
which coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to foretell 
thAt which indeed they do but collect : as that of Seneca's 
Terse. For so much was then subject to demonstratioD, 
that the globe of the earth had great parts beyond the 
Atlantic, which might be probably conceived not to be all 
sea: and adding thereto tne tradition in Plato's Timoexts, 
and his Atlanticus,' it might encourage one to tarn it to a 
prediction. The third ana last {which is the great one), is, 
that almost all of them, being infinite in number, have 
been impostures, and by idle and crafty brains merely 
contrived and feigned after the event passed. 

XXXTL OF AUBITIOH. 

Ambition is like choler, which is a humour that maketb 
men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stirring, if it be 
not stopped. But if it he stopped, and cannot have its 
way, it becometh adust, and thereby malign and venomous. 
So ambitious men, if they £nd the way open for their rising, 
and Btdl get forward, they are rather Dusy than dangerous; 
butifthej be checked in their desires, they become secretly 
discontent, and look upon men and matters with an evil 
eye; and are best pleased when things go backward) 
-trt^ch is the worst property in a servant of a prince or 
state. Therefore it is good for princes, if they use ambi- 
tious men, to handle it so as they be stiU profjreBsive, and 
not retrof^de, which, because it oannot be without iscon* 
venience, it is good not to use such natures at all. For if 
they rise not with their service, they will take order to 
make their service fall with them. But since we havo 
said, it were good not to nae men of ambitious natures, 
except it be upon necessity, it is dt we speak in what cases 
they are of necessity. Good eommonders in the wars must 
be token, be they never so ambitious; for the use of their 
service djapenseth with the rest; and to take a soldier 
without amnition is to pull off his spurs. There is also 
great use of ambitious men in being screens to princes in 
matters of danger and envy: for no man will take that 
part except he be like a seeled dove, that mounts and 
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moouta because he oannot see ahoat him. There in tue 
also of unbitionB men in pnlliog down tjie greHtneBB of any 
eubject that overtopa ; as TiberiuB uaed Macro in the pulling' 
down of Sejanufi. Since, tlkerefore, thej ronat be used ia 
such cases, there reatetli to spenk how they are to be 
bridled, that they may he less dangeroas ; there is less 
danger of them if they be of mean oirth than if they be 
noble ; and if they be rather harsh of natnre titan gracious 
and popular: ana if they be rather newraised, than grown 
cuncing and fortified in their greatness. It is oonnted by 
some a weakneBs in princes to have favouriteB; hnt it is, 
of all others, the beat remedv against ambitiouB great 
ones. For when the way of pleasuring and displeaBiiring 
lieth by the faTourite, it is impossible any other should b« 
over ffreat. Another means to curb them is to balance 
them t)y others as proud as they. But then there must be 
some middle counaeDors, to keep things steady; for with- 
out that balUat the ahip will roll too much. At the least, 
a prince may animate and innre some meaner persons to 
be, as it were, scourges to ambitious men. As for the 
haTJng of them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fearful 
natures, it may do well; but if they be stout and daring, it 
may precipitate their designs, and prove dangerous. As 
for the pulling of them down, if the affairs require it, and 
that it may not he done with safety suddenly, the only way 
is, the interchange continually of^ favours and disgraces ; 
whereby they may not know what to expect, and be, ae it 
were, in a wood. Of amhitions, it is less harmful the 
ambition to prevail in great things, than that other to 
appear in everything; for that breeds confusion, and mare 
business: but yet it is less danger to hare an ambitnous 
mftn stirring in business, than great in dependencies. He 
that seeketh to be eminent amongst able men hath a great 
task; but that is ever good for the public. But he that 
plots to be the only figure amongst ciphers is the decay of 
Bwhole age. Honour hath three things in it; the vantage- 
ground to do good; the approach to kings and principal 
persons; and the raising of a man's own fortunes. He that 
hatb the best of these intentions, when he aspireth, ia an 
honest man; and that prince, that can discern of these 
intentions in another that aspireth, is a wise prince. Gene- 
rally let princes and states choose such ministers as are 
more sensible of duty than of rising; and such as lore busi- 
ness rather upon oonsoience than upon bravery; and let 
them discern a busy nature from a willing mind. 



0/MaaqMt and Triumpha. 8S 

XZZVIL OF KAsquBS AND TBIUKPHB. 

These thinga afebnt toys to come amongst sach seriona 
obserrationB ; but yet, smce princes will have such things, 
it is better thej should be graced ivitli elegancy timn 
daubed witli cost. Dancing to song is a thing of ereat 
state and pleasure. I nndentand it tliat the song be in 
qaire, placed aloft, and accompanied with some Droben 
music ; and the ditty fitted to the device. Acting in song, 
especially in dialogaes, hath an extreme good erace ; I say 



r, not dajicing (for that is a mean and rulgaT thing) ; 
and the voices of the dialogue would be strong and manly 
(a bass and a t«nar, no treble), and the ditty high and 



tragical, not nice or dainty. Several qoires placed o_. 
over against another, and taking the voice by catches 
anthem wise, j^ve great pleasure. Turning dances into 
figure is a omldish curiosity ; and generally let it be 
noted, that those things which I here set down are such as 
do naturally take the sense, and not respect petty wonder- 
ments. It is true, the alterations of scenes, so it oe quietly 
and without noise, are things of great beauty and pleasure ; 
for ther feed and relieve tiie eye before it be full of the 
same ooieot. Let the scenes abound with light, especially 
colourea and varied : and let the masquers, or any other 
that are to come down from the scene, have some motions 
upon the scene itself before their coming down ; for it 
draws the eye strangely, and makes it with great pleasure 
to desire to see that it cannot perfectly discern. Let the 
songs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings or pulings. 
Let the music lilcewise be sharp and loud, and wellplaced. 
The oolours that show best oy candle-light are white, 
carnation, and a kind of sea-water green; and oes,' or 
spangs, as they are of no great cost, so they are of most 
glory. As for rich embroidery, it ia loat and not dis- 
cerned. Let the suits of the masquers be graceful, and 
such as become the person when the vizars are off: not 
after examples of tnown attires ; Turks, soldiers, mariners, 
and the like. Let antimasques not be long; they have 
been commonly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wUd men, antics, 
beasts, sprites, witches, £thiopes, pigmies, turquete, 
nymphs, rustics, Cnpids, statues moving, and the like. As 
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for angels, it is not comical enough to pat them in anti- 
masques ; and anything that ia hideone, aa devils, giants, 
ia, on the other side, as unfit. But chiefly, let the music 
of them be recreative, and with some Htrango changes. 
Some sweet odours suddenly coming forth, without any 
drops falling, are, in anch a company as there ia ateam and 
heat, things of great pleasure and refTeshment. Double 
masques, one of men, another of Isdiea, addeth state and 
variety; but all is nothing, except the room be kept clear 
and neat. 

Forjusts, and tourneys, and bamerB, the glories of them 
are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers malie 
their entiTi especially if they be drawn with strange beasts, 
as lions, bears, oamela, and the like: or in the devices of 
their entrance, or in the bravery of their liveries, or in the 
goodly furniture of their hotsea and armour. But enough 
of these t«js. 

XXXVIII. OF NATURE IS MEN. 

Nature is aftea hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom 
estiuguished. Force maketh nature more violent in re- 
turn; doctrineanddiacoursemaketh nature less importune, 
but cnsUim only doth alter and subdue nature. He that 
aeeketh victory over his nature, let him not set himself too 
great nor too small taalca i for the first will make him 
dejected bj of^n faihngs, and the second will make him 
a small prococder, though by often prevaiUngs. And, at the 
first, lot him practice with helps, as swimmers do with 
bladders, or rushes > but, after a time, let him practice 
with diaadvantages, as dancera do with thick shoes. For 
it breeds great perfection if the practice be harder thaa 
the use. Where nature is mighty, and therefore the 
victory hard, the degrees had need be ; first to stay and 
arrest nature iti time ; hke to him that would say over the 
four and twenty letters when he was angry : uien to go 
less in i^uantity: as if one should, in forbearmg wine, come 
from dnnking healtha to a draught at a meal; and, lastly, 
to diseontiuue altogether. Butif a man have the fortitude 
and resolution to enfranchise himself at once, that is the 
best: 

Optimna Ule aninii vindci, iKdentis pectus 
Viucola qui rupit, dedoluilque semel.' 

• OTid. S. jMor. 298. 
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JTeither is the ancient rule uuisB, to bend nature aa a 
wand to a contrary extreme, whetebj to set it ri^lit ; un- 
derstanding it where the contrary extreme is no vice. Let 
not a man force ahabit upon himaelf with a perpetual con- 
tinnance, bat with toiaei inteimiBBion. For both the pause 
reinforoeth the new onset; and, if a man that is not perfect 
be ever in practice, he shall at well practice his errors as 
his abilities, and induce one habit of both; and there is no 
means to help this but b^ seaaonablo intermissions. But 
let not a man trust his notory orer his nature too far ; for 
nature will lie buried a^eat time, and yet revive npon 
the occasion, or temptation. Like as it was with ^sop's 
damsel, turned from a oat to a woman, who eat very de- 
murely at the board's end till a mouse ran before her. 
Therefore, let a man either avoid the occasion ^together, 
or put himself otlen to it, that he may be little moved with 
it, A man's nature is best perceived in privateness, for 
there is no sSectation ; iu passion, for that putteth a man 
out of his precepts ; and in a new case or experiment, for 
there custom leaveth him. They are happy men whose 
natures sort with their vocations ; otherwise they may 
say, mvUnm incolaftiit anima mta, when they oonverse in 
tiiose things ther do not affect. In studies, whatsoever a 
man commaudetn upos himself, let him set hours for it: 
but whatsoever is agreeable to bis nature, let him take no 
oare for any set times ; for his thoughts will fly to it of 
themselves ; so as the spaces of other business or studies 
willsofSce. A man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds; 
therefore let him sessonably water the one, and destroy 
the other. 



XXXIX. OF CUSTOM AND EDUCATION. 

Men's thoughts are much according to their inclination ; 
their discourse and speeches accordmg to their learning 
and infused opinions; but their deeds are after as ther 
have been accustomed. And therefore aa Machiavel well 
noteth (though in an evil favoured instance], there is no 
trusting to the force of nature, nor to the bravery of words, 
except it be corroborate by custom.* His insttuice is, that 
for the achieving of a desperate conspiracy, a man should 



* Vid, Due, lOp. liv. iii. 6. 
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handa formerly in blood. Bnt Machiavel knew not of b 
Max Cleiuent, nor a Bavaillao, nor & Jaaxegaj, nor a 
Baltazar GeraxA ;' yet this rule lioldedi Btill, that nature, 
nor the enga^ment of words, are not bo forcible as oustom. 
Onlj anperstition ie nov eo well advanced that men of the 
first blood are as firm hh butchen by occapalion: and 
Totary resolution is made equipollent to custom even in 
matter of blood. In other tlungs, the predominancy of 
custom is everywhere visible ; inaomnch as a man would 
wonder to hear men profess, protest, engage, eive great 
words, and ikea do jost as they have done bemre : as if 
tbey were dead images and engines, moved only by the 
wheels of cuatom. We iee also the reign or tyrannr of 
eostom, what it is. The Indians (I mean the sect of meir 
wise men] lay themaelvea quietly npon a stack of wood, 
and so sacrifice themselveB by Gre -. nay, the wives strive 
to be bnmed withthe corpses of their husbands. The lads 
of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont to be scourged npon 
the altar of Diana, without so much as qneching.' Irfr- 
member, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time of 
England, an Irish rebel condemned put up a petition to 
the deputy that he might be hanged in a withe, and not in 
a halter, because it had been so used with former rebels. 
There be monks in Bnssia, for penance that will sit a 
whole night in a vessel of water, till they be engaged with, 
hard ice. Many examples may be put of the force of 
custom, both upon mind and body. Therefore, since 
custom is the prmcipal magistrate of man's life, let men 
by all means endeavour to obtain good customs. Certainly 
custom is most perfect when it beginneth in young years : 
this we call education, which is, in effect, lint an early 
cuatom. So we see, in langnages the tone is more pliant 
to all expressions and sounds, the jointa are more supple 
to all feats of activity and motions in youth than aher- 
wards ; for it is true, the late learners caimot so well take 
the ply, except it be in some minds that have not suffered 
themselves to fix, but have kept themselves open and 
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|irepared to reoeive oontinual amendment, irhich ia ezce«d- 
inft rare. But if tiie force of austom simple and separate 
be great, tlie force of custom, copulate and conjoined and 
oolle^te is for greater. For there example teacheth, 
company oomforteth, emulation quickenetli, ^17 raiaeth; 
BO aa in such places the force of custom is m lus exalta- 
tion. Certaiiuy, the great multiphcation of virtues upon 
human uaturerestethupon societies well ordained and dis- 
ciplined. Eor commonwealths and good govermuenta do 
nourish virtue grown, but do not much mend the seeds. 
But the misery is, that the most effectual means are now 
applied to the ends least to be desired. 



IL. or POKTUNE. 

It cannot be denied but outward accidents conduce mnoh 
to fortune : &Toiir, opportnnitj, death of others, occasion 
fitting virtue. But chiefly the mould of a man's fortune is 
in his own hands. Faber quUque fortuna tuts, saith the 
poet.' And the most frequent of external causes is, that the 
folly of one man. is the fortune of another. For no man 
prospers so suddenly as by other's errors. Serveat, niti 
terpentem comederit, non Jit draco. Overt and apparent 
virtues brine forth praises : but there be secret and hidden 
virtues thatbring forth fortunes, certain deliveries of a man's 
self, which have no name. The Spanish name, degemboltura, 
parti; eipresseth them: when there be not stonds nor 
restiveness in a man's nature ; but that the wheels of hia 
mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune. For so 
Livy after he had described Cato Major in these words, 
in 1^ viro tanlmn robur corporit et antmijiiit, tit quocum- 



' Or. Spiets qnotei s powage from the treatiM De Rejaittiea 
Ordinauda, in i^ch this adage is fonnd, and attributed to Appins. 
As BscoQ quotes ihxX work more thui once Id the Jdvaiament of 
Lfaniiig, there can be no doabt he had read it. Sot from hia 
langni^ in another place (Adt. of Lear*, ii. 23, S), I am iadiaed 
to think that he had foi^ttea wbers be bad met with the plimse, 
and thonglit it had groim oat of a psauge in Flaatiu (ZWh. ii. 3, 
87). The point IB of DO coDSeqacDce, eicept aa an eiample of hii 
ne^ect or inability to verify hia qaotstions. Moat probably, like 
many mau of tenscioaa memory, be waa better able to lecidl the 
words of a passage that had ttnick him than the name of the book 
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n EitayM. 

DIM loco natiu ettet, forlimam tihi faetunu videretur,- 
fallcth upon that that he had vertatile ingenivm. There- 
fore, if a man look sharply and atteutivelj, he ahall see 
fortuoe; for thongh ahe be bliiid, jet she ib not mTisible. 
The waj of fortune is like the milken n-aj in the akj ; which, 
is a meeting, or knot of a number of Bmall stars -, not seen. 



and customs, that make men fortunate. The Italians note 
some of them, snch as a man would little think. When 
the_7 apeak of one that cannot do amiss, they will throw 
in mto his other conditions, that he hadi Poco di motto; 
and, certainlj, there be not two more fortunate properties, 
than to hare a little of the fool, and not too much of the 
honest. Therefore extreme lovers of their country or 
masters were never fortunate; neither can they he. For 
when H man plaeeth his thoughts without himself, he goeth 
not his own way. A haatv (ortnne maketh an enterpriser 
and remover; (the French had it better, entreprenant, or 
remuant,) but tne exercised fortune maketh the able man. 
Fortune ia to bo honoured and respected, and it be but for 
her daughters, Confidence and Beputatioo ; for those two 
felicity breedeth : the first within a man's self; the latter 
in others towards him. All wise men, to decline the envy 
of their own virtues, nse to ascribe them to Providence 
and Fortune ; for so they may the better assome them : 
and, besides, it is greatness in a man to be the care of the 
higher powers. 80 Cffisar said to the pilot in the tempest, 
CcBiarem portas, at Jbrtunam ejus.' So Sylla chose the 
name of Felix, and not oi Magnus} And it hath been 
noted, that those that ascribe onenly too much to their 
own wisdom and policy end unfortunate. It is written 
that Timotheos the Athenian, after he had, in the account 
be gave to the state of his government, often interlaced 
this speech, and in this fortune had no part, never prospered 
in anything he undertook afterwards. Certainly there he 
whose fortune are like Homer's verses, that have a slide 
and easiness more than the verses of other poets : as 
Plutarch saith of Timoleon's fortune in respect of that of 
AgesilauH or Epaminondaa :< and that this should be, no 
doubt it is much in a man's self. 
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Of Usury. 



Many hare made witty invectiTes against UBury. They 
Bay that it is pity the deril should haTe God's part, whicn 
is the tithe: that the uaurer is the greatest eabbath- 
breaker, because his plough soeth every Sunday ; that 
the asurer is the drone that Yirgil speaketh of: 

IgiiBTani facos pecm a pnesepibos arceat ;' 

that the usurer breaketh the first law that was made for 
mankind after the faU, which was, t» gudore vaitus tai 
comedes panera tuum;' not, in tudore tmlttis alient; that 
usurers should hare orange -tawny bonnets, because they 
do judaize; that it is against nature for money to 
beget money, and the like. I say this only, that usury is 
a coTiceaaum propter duriliem cordis:^ for since there must 
be borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of heart as 
they will not lend freely, usury must be permitted. Some 
others have made suspicious and cunning propositions of 
banks, discovery of men's estates, and other inventionB; 
but few have spoken of usury usefully. It is good to set 
before us the mcommodities and uoiumodities of osury, 
that the good may he either weighed out, or culled out ; 
and warily to provide, that while we make forth to that 
which is better, we meet not with that which is worite. 

The discommodities of usury are : first, that it make 
fewer merchants. For were it not for this laay trade of 
usury, money would not lie still, but it would in great 
part De employed upon merchandizing, which is the vena 
porta of wealtli in a state. The second, that it makes 
poor merchants; for as a farmer cannot husband his 
ground so well if he sit at a great rent, so the merchant 
cannot drive his trade so well, if he sit at great usu^. 
The tliird is incident to the other two; and that is, the 
decay of customs of ki^gs, or estates, which ebb or flow 
with merchandizing. The fourth, that it bringeth the 
treasure of a realm or state into a few hands ; for the 
usurer being at certainties, and the other at uncertainties, 

' Gmrg. iv. 168. ' Gen. iii. 19, 

• Matth. III. 8. 
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at the end of the game most of the monej will be in tha 
box ; and ever a state flonriBheth when wealth is mora 
eqoallj spread. The £fUi, that it beats down the price of 
land: for the employment of money is chieflj either mer- 
chandizing or purchaaing; and UBUTT wBylays both. The 
Bii:th, that it doth dull and damp all inanatnes, improve- 
menta, and new inventions, wherein money would be 
Btiiring, if it were not for this alng. The laat, that it is 
the canker and rain of many men's estatea, which in pro- 
cesB of time breeds a public poverty. 

On the other side, the conunoditJes of nsnir are : first, 
that howsoever usary in aome respect Wdereth merchan- 
dizing, yet in aome other it advanceth it ; for it is certain 
that the greatest part of trade is driven by young mer- 
chants upon borrowing at interest; ao as if the usurer 
either call in, or keep back his money, there will ensue 
presently a great stand of trade. The second is, that, 
were it not ior thia easy borrowing upon interest, men's 
necessities would draw upon them a most sudden undoing, 
in that they would he forced to sell their means (be it 
lands or goods) far under foot, and so, whereas uanry dotli 
but gnaw upon them, bad markets would swallow them 
quite up. As for mortgaging, or pawuiog, it will little 
mend the matter ; for either men will not take pawns 
without use, or if they do, they will look precisely for the 
forfeiture. I remember a cruel moneyed man in the 
country that would say, 'The devil take thia uanry, it 
keeps ns from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds.' The 
third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive that there 
would he ordinary borrowing without profit ; and it ia im- 
possible to conceive the number of inconveniences that 
will ensue if borrowing be cramped. Therefore to speak 
of the abolishing of usury is idle. All atates have ever 
had it in one kind of rate or other ; so as that opinion must 
be sent to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation and reglement of 
naniy: how the diacommodities of it may be best avoided, 
and the commodities retained. It appears, by the 
balance of commodities and discommodities of usury, tn-o 
things are to be reconciled; the one, that the tooth of 
naury be grinded, that it bite not too much ; the other, 
that there oe left open a means to invite moneyed men to 
lend to the merchants, for the continuing and quickening 
of trade. This cannot be done, except yon introduce two 
several sorts of usury, a less and a greater; for if yon 
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reduce xataj to one low rate, it irill ease .__ 

borrower, Irat the merohsnt will be to seek for money. 
And it is to be noted, that the trade of merchandize, being 
tha most lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate ; other 
oontractg not so. 

To serve botb intentions, the way would be briefly 
tJms 1 that there be two ratea of usury; the one free and 
f^eneral for all, the other under license onlf to certain 
persons, and in certain places of merchant] izin);. Firsts 
therefore, let usury In general be reduced to five in the 
hundred, and let that rate be proclaimed to be free and 
current; and let the state shnt itself out to take any 
penalty for the same. This will preserve borrowing from 
any general stop or dryness; this will ease infinite bor- 
rowers in the country ; this will, in good part, raise the 
price of land, because land purchased at sixteen years* pur< 
choie will ^ield six in the hundred, and somewhat more, 
whereas this rate of interest yields bat five ; tlus bv like 
reason will encourage and edge industrious and profitable 
improvements, because many will rather venture in that 
kind than take five in the hundred, especially having been 
used to greater profit. Secondly, let there be certam per- 
sons licensed to lend to known merchants upon usury, at a 
higher rate, and let it be with the cautions following. Let 
the rate be, even with the merchant himself, somewhat 
more easy than that he used formerly to pay ; for by that 
means all borrowers shall have some ease by this rerorma- 
tiou, be he merchant or whosoever. X«t it be no bank, 
or common stock, but every man be master of his own 
money; not that I altogether mislike banks, but they will 
hardly be brooked, in regard of certain suspicions. Let 
the state be answered some small matter for the Uoensa, 
and the rest left to the lender; for if the ahatoment be 
but small, it will no whit discourage the lender ; for he, 
for eiample, that took before ten or nine in the hundred, 
will sooner descend to eight in the hundred than give over 
this trade of osury, and go from certain gains to gains of 
hazard. Let these licensed lenders be in number indefinite, 
but restrained to certain principal cities and towns of 
merchandizing : for then they will ho hardly able to 
ooloni other men's monies in the country; so as the license 
of nine will not suck away the current rate of five; for 
no man will send his monies far off, nor put them into 
nnknown hands. 

If it be objected that this doth in a sort authorize ninry. 
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whicli before waa in some places bnt permissive; the an- 
Bwer is; that it is better to initiate uaury by declaration 
than to suffer it to tage by conmraDce. 



XLII. OP YOUTH USD AQE. 

A man that is young in years may bo old in honre, if he 
have loat no time. But that happeneth rarely. Generally, 
youth is like the first cogitations, not so wise as the 
aecond. For there is a youth in thoughts as well as in 
ages ; and yet the invention of young men is more lively 
than that of old; and imaginalionB stream into their 
minds better, and, as it were, more divinely. N'atureB 
that have much heat, and great and violent deairea iind 
perturbations, are not ripe for action till they have passed 
the meridian of tJieir years : as it was with Julius Ceesar 
and SeptimiuB Severus. Of the latter of whom it is said, 
jttventntvm egit erroribus, imo faroribus, plenam.' And 
yet he waa the ablest emperor almost of all the list. Snl 
reposed natures may do well in youth, aa it is seen in 
Augustus CffiBar.CosmosDnke of Florence, Gaston de Foil, 
and others. On the other side, heat and vivacity in age ia 
an eicellent compcaition for business. Young men are 
fitter to invent than to judge ; fitter for execution than for 
counsel ; and fitter for new projects tlian for settled btisi- 
nesB. For the experience of age, in tilings that fall within 
the compass of it, directeth them ; but in new thinga 
abuaeth them. The errors of young men are the rain of 
business ; but the errors of aged men amount but to this ; 
that more might have been done, or sooner. Toung 
men, in the conduct and manage of actions, embrace more 
than they can hold ; stir more than they can quiet ; fly to 
the end, withont consideratioii of the means and degrees ; 
pursue some few principles which they have chancedupon 
absurdly; care not to innovate, which draws imtnoivn in- 
conveniences ; use extreme remedies at first ; and that, 
which doubleth all errors, will not acknowledge or reljaet 
them; lite an unready horse, that will neither atop nor 
turn. Men of age object too much, consult too long, 
adventure too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive 
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.boainera home to the tiill period ; bat content tliemftelTca 
with a mediocrity of aucceBs. Certainly it is good to com- 
pound employments of both ; for that will be good for the 
present, because tlie virtues of either age may correct the 
defects of both: and good for succeBsinn, tliat young men. 
may be learnera, while men in age are actora : and, lastly, 
good for extern aocidenta, because authority followeth old 
men, and favour and popularity youth. But for the moral 
part, perhaps, youth will have the pre-eminence, as age 
hath for the politic. A certain rabbin upon the text. 
Your young men ihall ate vinom, and your old men tkall 
dream dreamt^ inferreth that young men are admitted 
nearer to Ood than old, because vision ia a clearer revek- 
tion than a dream : and, certainly, the more a man drinketh 
of the world, the more it intoiicateth ; and aee doth profit 
rather in the powers of understandiiig than in the virtues 
of the will and affections. There be some have an over 
eariy ripeness in their years, which fadeth betimes : these 
are, first, aach as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is 
soon turned ; such as was Kermogenes the rhetorician, 
whose books are eioeeding subtle, who aft«nvards waxed 
stupid : a second sort is of those that have some natural 
dispositions, which have better grace in youth than in 
e^e; such as ia a fluent and luxuriant speech; which 
becomes youth well, but not age ; so Tully saith of Hor- 
teusiua. Idem manebal, neque idem decebat ;^ the third is 
of such as take too high a strain at the first j and are 
magnanimouB more than tract of years can uphold; as 
was Scipio A&icanus, of whom Livy saith in effect. Ultima 
prvmis cedebant.* 

XLUI. OF BEAUTY. 

Virtue ia tike a rich stone, best plain set j and surely 
virtue ia best in a body that is comely, though not of deli- 
cate features ; and that hath rather dignity of presence 
than beauty of aspect. N'either is it almost seen, that 
very beautiful persons are otherwise of great virtue ; as if 
nature were rather busy not to err, than in labour to pro- 
duce excellency. And therefore they prove aooomphshed, 
bat not of great spirit ; and study rattier behaviour than 
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Tirtne. But thw hoUg not alwayi ; for AngvstuB Cmga.r, 
TituH Teapasianna, Philip le Bel of France, Bdn-ard the 
Fourth of England, Alcibiadea of Athens, lamael the 
HOphj of Persia, were all high and great apirits, asd jet 
the moat beautiful men of their times. In beaatj, that of 
faTonr is more than that of colour; and that of decent 
and graciona motiou more than that of favour. That is 
the beat part of beauty which a picture cannot expresa; 
no, nor the £rat aight of the life. There is no exceUent 
beauty that hath not some etninKenesa in the proportion. 
A man cannot tell whether Apellea or Albert Diirer were 
the more trifler; whereof the one would make aperaonage 
by geometrical proportiona ; the other, by taking the brat 
jnrta out of divera facea to make one excellent. Socfa 
personaeea, I think, would please nobody but the painter 
that made them. T^ot but I think a painter may make a 
better face than ever was ; but he moat do it by a kind of 
felicity (as a musician that maketh an excellent air in 
mnaie) and not by rule. A man ahaU see faces, that, if 
you examine them part by part, yon shall find nover s 
good ; and yet altogether do well. If it be true, that the 
principal vaxt of beauty is in decent motion, certainly it ia 
no raarrel, though persons in years seem many times inoi« 
amiable ; jmlchrorum antv/mmta pvlcher; for no youth can 
be comely but by pardon, and considering the youth as to 
make up the comehness. Scanty is aa aummer fmits, 
which are easy to cornipt, and cannot laat ; and, for the 
moat part, it makes a diasolute yonth, and an age a little 
oot of countenance ; but yet certainly again, if it light 
well, it maketh virtuea shine and rices blush. 



XLIT. OF DEFORMITY. 

Deformed persona are commonly eren with nature ; for 
aa nature hath done ill by them, so do they by nature ; 
being for the moat part (as the Scripture aaitn) void t^ 
nainral affliction:' and so they haye their revenge of 
nature. Certainly there is a conaent between the Dody 
and the mind, and where nature erreth in the one, she 
Tentnreth in the other : ttbi pfceai >» vno, periclilatar i» 
aUtro. But beeauae there ia in man an election, touching 
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the frame of Hb mind, and a necessity in the frame 
of hia body, the stare of natar&l inclination an some' 
times obunu^d b; the Bun of discipline and virtae ; there- 
fore it is good to consider of deformity, not as a sign 
irhich is more deceivablc ; bat as a cause which seldom 
faileth of the effect. Whosoever hath anything fixed in 
his person that doth induce contempt, hath iJio a per- 
petual spur in himself to rescue and deliver himself front 
Bcom; uierefore, all deformed persons are extreme bold. 
Pirst, as in their own defence, as beinf; exposed to 
Bcorn, but in process of time by a general habit. Also it 
stirreth in them indastry, and especially of tliis kind, to 
watch and obserre the weakness of others, diat they may 
have somewhat to repay. Af^ain, in their anperiors, it 
qnencheth jealousy towards them, as persons that they 
tliink they may at pleasnre despise : and it layetli their 
competitors and emniators asleep ; as never believing they 
ahonld be in poBsibiltty of advancement till thcry see them 
in possession : so that upon the matter, in a great wit, de- 
formity is an advantage to rising. £in^, in ancient 
times (and at this present in some coontnes), were wont 
to pnt great trust in ennnchs ; because they that are 
envious towards all are more obnoxious and officious to- 
wards one. Bnt yet their trust towards them hatl) rather 
Iwon ea to good spials and good whiap^ers than good 
istrates and officers ■. and much like is the reason of 

Jormed persons. Still the ground is, they will, if thev 

be of spirit, seek to free themselves from scorn ; which 
must be either bv virtue or malice : and, therefore, let it 
not be marrellea, if sometimes they prove excellent per- 
sons ; as was Agesilaus, Zauger the son of Solyman, ^sop, 
Gasca, president of Peru ; and Socrates may go lokewise 
amongst them, with othen. 

XLT. OP BDILDIMO. 

Hooses are built to live in, and not to look on ; there- 
fore let use be preferred before iinifonnity, except where 
both may be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of houses, for 
beanty only, to the enchanted palaces of the poets, who 
build tbem with small cost. He that bnilds a fair house 
upon an ill seat committeth himself to prison. Neither do 
I reckon it an ill seat only where the ajr is unwholesome, 
bat likewise where the air is unequal ; as yon shall see 
jnauy fine eeata set upon a knap of ground, environed wil^ 
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higher hills ronnd about it ; whereby the he&t of the snn 
ifl peat in, and the wind nitheretb u in troughs ; ao aa yon 
■hall have, and that sudaenly, bh great diversity of heat 
and oold bb if yon dwelt in severu places. Neither is it 
ill air only that maketh ill seat ; bat ill ways, ill markets, 
and. if juu oonaolt with Momoa, ill neighboars. X speak 
not of many more ; want of water, want of wood, alude, 
and shelter, want of froitfiilneHa, and mixture of gronndi 
of several natures ; want of prospect, want of level grooDds, 
want of places at soma near distance for sports of Lanting, 
hawking, and races i too near the sea, too remote ; lisviue 
the oommoditf of navigable rivers, or the discommodity of 
their overflowing ; too far off li*oin great cities, which may 
hinder business; or too near them, which lurcheth aU 
provisions, and maketh everything dear ; where a man 
bath a ^eat living hud together, and where he is scanted ; 
all wMcn, as it is impossible perhaps to find toRether, so 
it is good to know them, and think of them, that a man 
may take as many as he can : and, if he haro several 
dwellings, that he sort them so that what he wajiteth ia I 
the one he may find in the other. Lucnllaa answered 
Pompey well, who, when he saw bis stately galleries and ' 
Tooms so large and lightsome, in one of his honaes, said. 
Sorely an excellent place for summer, bitt how do yoa vn 
tointerl LiicnUus answered, W^, doyou not think me a* 
wise a* totnejowl are, that ever change their abode toioardt 
the teitUerl* 

To pass from the seat to the honse itself we will do as I 
Cicero doth in the orator's art, who writes books J)e 
Oralore, and a book he entitles Orators whereof the 
former delivers the orecepts of the art, and the latter the 
perfection. We will, therefore, describe aprincely palace, 
making a brief model thereof: for it ia strange to see, now 
in Europe, snch huge buildings as the Vatican and Eacorial, 
and some others be, and yet scarce a very fair room in 

Firstj therefore, I say, you cannot have perfect a palace, 

except yon have two several sides i a side for the banqnet, 
as is spoken of in the book of Esther, and a side for the 
honsebold : the one for feasts and triumphs, and the other 
for dwelling, I understand both these sides to be not only 
returns, bat parts of the front ; and to be onifonn without. 
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though seTerslly pHrtitioned within ; and to be on both 
aidea of a great and atately tower in the midst of thefi^nt, 
that, as it were, ioineth t£em together on either hand, j 
Tould hare, on tne aide of the tumquet in front, one onljr 
goodly room above ataira, of Bome forty foot high ; and ' 
wider it a room for a dreaain^; or preparing place, at tiiaea 
oftrinrnpha. On the other aide, whinh is the household 
side, I wish it divided at the first into a hall and a chapel 
(with a partition between), both of eood atatc and faignesa: 
and thoae not to go all the lengtn, but to have at the 
farther end a winter and a summer parlour, both fair ; and 
under these rooms a fair and large cellar sunk under 
givnnd ; and likewise some privy kitehena, with bntteries, 
and pantries, and the like. As for the tower, I wonld 
Lave it two storiea, of eighteen foot high apiece above the 
two wings ; and goodly leada npon the top railed in with 
Btatuea interposed ; and the same tower to he divided into 
rooms, as shall be thought fit. The ataira likewiee to the 
tipper rooms, let them be upon a fair and open newel, and 
finely railed in with images of wood cast into a brass colour: , 
and a Tery fair landing-place at the top. But this to be, if 
you do not point any of the lower rooms for a dining-place 
of aervanta ; for, otherwise, tou shall have the servants' 
dinner after your own: for tno steam of it will come np 
as in a tunnel. And ao much for the front ; only I under- 
stand the height of thefirat ataira to be sixteen foot, fchich 
ia the height of the lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to he a fair court, bnt three 
pidea of it of a far lower building than the front. And in , 
all the four comers of that court fair stair-cases, cast into 
turrets on the outaide, and not within the row of bnildines 
themselves. But those towera are not to be of the beigbt 
of the iront, bat rather proportionable to tbe lower bidd- 
ing. Let tbe court not be paved, for that striketh np a 
great heat in snmmer, and mnch cold in winter; but only 
some aide alleys with a croaa, and the qnart«rs to graze, 
being kept ahom, but not too near shorn. The row of 
return on the banquet aide, let it be all stately galleries : 
in which galleries let there be three orfivelfinecupolaain 
the length of it, placed at equal distance ; aiid fine coloured 
windows of sereral works. On the honsehold side, 
chambers of presence and ordinary entertainmenta, with 
some bed-cbambera 1 and let all three aides be a double 
house, without thorough lights on the sides, that you may 
have rooms from the snn, both for forenoon and aitemooa'. 
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Cast it algo, tliat you may have roonii both for 
and winter. Bliadj for enmnier, and warm for winter. Yoa 
■hall hare BoroetiineH fair houaes ao liill of glaaa that one 
cannot tell where to become to be out of the sun or cold. 
For embowed window b, I bold them of ^ood use (in cities, 
indeed, upnght do better, in respect of the onifonnity to- 
wards die Btreet) ; for they be pretty retiring places for 
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doth scarce pa*! the window. But let them be but 

few, four in the court, on the Bides only. 

Beyond thiB court, let there be an inward court, of the 
same sgoare and height, which ia to be environed with the 
garden on all aides : and in the inside, cloistered on aU 
tides upon decent and beantiiul arches, as high as the first 
story. On the under story, towards the garden, let it be 
tnnud to a grotto, or plaoe of shade, or estivation. And 
only have opening and windows towards the garden, and 
be level upon the floor, no whit snnk under ground, to 
avoid bU dampiabneas. And let there be a fountMn, or 
some fair work of statues in the midat of tiiis conrt ; and 
to be paved as the other court was. These buildings to 
be for pnvy lodgings on both sidea, and the end for privy 
illeries I whereofyoo must foresee that one of them be 
ir an infinnaiy, ifthe prince or any special person ahonld 
De sJik, with ohambers, bed-chamber, anttcamera and 
recamera joining to it. Thia upon the second story. 
Upon the ground story, a fair gallery, open, npon pillars; 
and upon the third glory likewise, an open gallery npoD 

Sillars, to tftke the proapect and f^ahnesa of the garden, 
.t bo^ comers of the farther side, by way of return, let 
there be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, 
richlr hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, and a riah 
Dupola in the midst ; and all other elegancy that may be 
thonsht upon. In the upper gallery too, I wish that there 
may t>e, ifthe place will yield it, some fountains running in 
divera places irom the wall, with some fine avoidances. And 
thus much for the model of the palsoe ; shts that yon must 
hare, before yon cotae to the front, three courta : a green 
court plain, with a wall about it ; a second court of tho 
same, but more garnished with little turrets, or rather 
embellishmenta, npon the wall ; and a third conrt, to moke 
a square with the front, but not to be built, nor yet 
enclosed with a naked wall, but enclosed with terraces 
leaded aloft, and fairlv gumiahed on the three aides ; utd 
oloiatered on tlie inaide with pillara, and not with arches 
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beloir. Ad for offices, let them gtand at dutanoe, with 
some loff fjollerieB to pass from tliem to the ptilace it8el£ 



God Almighty first planted a mLrden; and, indeed, it b 
the pnrest or human pleaanres. It ia the proatert refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man; without whiiSi bnildinn and 
palaces are but grosa handiworkg : and a man ahall ever 
Bee, that, when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
le to iraild atately, sooner than to ^rden finely; '* 



gardening were the greater perfectjon. I do hold it, in the 
royal or^ring of ewdens, tiiere onght to be gardens for 
all the months in the yfiar; in whi^, sererally, things of 



bean^ may be then in season, for December and January, 
and the latter part of l!f orember, yon must take such things 
as are green sJl winter; holly, ivy, bays, juniper, cypresl- 
trees, yew, pine-apple-trees, fir-trees, rosemary, larender; 

S9riwinl[le, the white, the purple, and the blue ; germander, 
sgs ; orange-trees, lemon-trees, and myrtles, if they be 
stoved;' and sweet marjoram warm aet. There foUoweth, 
for the latter part of January and Pebruary, the mezereon. 
tree, which then blmisoma; crocus vemus, both the yellow 
and the grey; primroses, anemonies, the early tulip, tjie 
hyacintliuB orientalis, chamairis, fHtellaria. For Jujirch 
there come violets, especially the single blue, which are 
the earliest; the yellow daffodil, the daisy, the almond-tree 
in blossom, the peach-tree in blossom, the cornelian-tree 
in blossom, sweet brier. In April follow the double white 
violet, the wall-flower, the stock giiliflower, the cowslip, 
flower-de-lncea, and liliea of all natures, rosemary flower, 
the tohp, the double peony, the pale dofibdil, the French 
honeysuckle, the cherry-tree in olossom, the damson and 

flum-trees in bloaaom, the white thorn in leaf, the lilac-teee. 
n May and June come puika of all sorts, especially the 
blush pink: roses of all xinds, except the muA, which 
comes later; honeysuckles, strawberries, bugloas, oolnm- 
bine, the French marigold, flos A&icanus, cherry-tree in 
irnit, ribes, flgs in fruit, rasps, vine-flowera, lavender in 
flowers, the sweet aatyrian, with the white flower ; herba 
mnsoaria, lihum couvalliam, the apple-tree in blossom. In 

' The editioD of 1626 bu liirred, bat u I find the comnjcm read- 
ing, atoeed, in that of 1S29, nhieli there is reason to think was 
•aperintended hf Bawlef , 1 hsW retuned it in the teiL 
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July come ^tflowen of all varieties, mnak-roses, the lime- 
tree in blossom, early pears, and plnnu in fruit, gennitiiigB, 
quodliiiB. In August come plums of all sorts in fi^it, 
peai-s, apricocks, barberrieB. filberdB, musk melons, monks 
boods of all colouTt. In September come grapes, apples, 
poppies of iH oolooTs, peaches, melocotones, DeotannM, 
cornelians, wardens, quinces. In October and the bej^n- 
ning of November come services, medlars, bullaces, roses 
cut or removed to come late, hollj oaks, and such like. 
These particulars are for the climate of London. Bat mj 
meaning is perceived that 70a may have ver perpetu-um, sa 
the place auords. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in. the 
air (where it comes and Koea, like the warbling of tnnsic) 
than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that 
delight thui to know what be the fiowers and plants that 
do best perfume the air. Soses, dB.mBak and red, are fast 
flowers of their smeUs; so that you ma^ walk b; a whole 
row of them, and find nothing of their sweetness : yea, 
thouf^h it be ina morning's dew. Bays, likewise, yield no 
smell as they grow, rosemary little, nor sweet majjoram ; 
that which, above all others, yields the sweetpst smell in 
the air, is the violet, especially the whit« double violet, 
which comes twice a year, abuut the middle of April, and 
about Bartbolomew-tide. Next to that is the musk-rose; 
then the strawberry-leaves dying, with' a most excellent 
cordial smell; then the flower of the vines; it is a little 
dust like the dust of a bont, which grows upon the cluster 
in the first coming forth ; then sweet bner, then wall- 
flowers, which are very delightful to be set under a parlour 
or lower chamber window; ^en pinks, especicUy the matted 
pink, and clove gilliflower; then the flowers of the lime- 
tree; then the honey-suckles, so they be somewhat afar 
off. Of bean flowers I speak not, because they are 
field-flowers. But those which perfume the ur most 
deli|;htfuUy, not passed bj as the rest, but being trodden 
upon and crushed, are three, that is, burnet, wild thyme, 
and water-mints.' Therefore yon are to set whole aileya 
of them, to have the pleasure when you walk or tread- 

For gardens (apeakine of those wmch are indeed prinoe- 
like, as we have done of building), the contents onghtnot 
well to be under thirty acres ofground, and to be divided 
into tiiree parts; a green in the entrance, a heath or desert 

• £d. Id35 Kkkh, 16£9 »ith: 
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in tbe going Fortli, and the main garden in tbe midst j 

"besides alleys on botti sides. And I like well that four 

acres of ffrouiid be assigned to the green; six to tbe heath, 

four aDdibur to either aide, and twelve to the main garden. 

The green hath two pleasures ; the one, becanse nothing 

is more pleasant to the eye thut green grass kept finelj 

shorn ) the other, becanse it will gire jon a fair alley in 

t.lie midst ; by which yon may go in front upon a stately 

liedge, which is to enclose the garden. But because the 

alley will be long, and, in great heat of the year, or day, 

yon ongbt not to buy the shade in the garden, by going m 

the sun thorough the green; therefore you are of eiuier 

side the green to plant a covered alley, upon carpenter's 

-work, about twelve foot in height by which you may go in 

shade into the garden. As lor the making of knot«, or 

figures, with divers coloured earths, that they may lie 

uuder the windows of the house on that side on which the 

garden stands, they be but toys ; you may see as good 

eights many times in tarts. The garden is best to be 

square, encompassed on all the fonr sides with a stately 

arched hedge, the arches to be upon pillars of carpenter s 

work, of some ten foot high, and six foot broad ; and the 

spaces between of the same dimensions with the breadth 

of the arch. Over the arches let there be an entire hedge 

of some four foot high, framed also upon cupenter'sworK; 

and upon the upper hedge, over every arch, a little tnrret, 

with a belly enough to receive a cage of birds ; and over 

every space between the arches some other little figure, 

with broad plates of round coloured glass gilt, for the snn 

to play upon. Eut this hedge I intend to be raised npon a 

bank, not steep, but gently slope, of some six foot, set all 

with flowers. Also I nnderstajid, that this sqnare of the 

garden should not be the whole breadth of the ground, but 

to leave on either side ground enough for diversity of side 

alleys ; unto which the t»o covered allevs of: the green 

may deliver you ; but there must be no aUeys with hedges 

at either end of this great enelosure; not at the hither 

end, for letting your prospect upon this fair hedge from 

the green ; nor at the farther end, for letting your prospect 

ftom tie hedge through the arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great hedge, 
I leave it to variety of device ; advising, nevertheless, that 
whatsoever form you cast it into first it be not faw busy, 
or Ml of work; wherein I, for my part, do'not like imagis 
cut out in juniper or other ^rden-stntf; they be for 
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ehUdren. Uttle low hedges roimd like welts, witli some 
pretty pyramidti, I like well; and in aotne plfuws fiui 
COlunmB, upon fnunes of carpenter's woik. J would ajao 
hiiTe tile dieTS spacious and fair. You maj have c\a»ec 
alleys upon tlie side grounds, but none in the main garden. 
I wish bIbo, in the very middle, a fur mount, with three 
ascents and alleys, enough forfoui to walk abreast; wliidi 
I would have to be perfect circles, without any bolwarlu 
or emboBsmeats ; and the whole mount to be thirty foot 
high, and some fine banqueting- house, withsome chimneys 
neatly cast, and without too much glass. 

for fountains, they are a great beauty and refreshment; 
but pools mar all, and make the garden unwho}eeoiB«, and 
full of flies and froga. Fountains I intend to be of two 
natures: the one that sprinkleth or spouteth water; the 
other a fair receipt of water, of some thirty or forty foot 
square, but without fish, or sHme. or mud. For the fint, 
the ornaments of images, gilt or of marble, which are in 
use, do well : but the main matter is to convey the water, 
as it never stay, either in the bowls or in the cistern; 
that the water be never bj rest discoloured, green or red, 
or the like, or gather any mossiness or putrefaction. 
Besides that, it is to be cleansed every day by the hand. 
Also some steps up to it, and some fine pavement about it 
doth well. As for the other kind of fountain, which we may 
call a bathing pool, it may admit much curiosity and 
beauty, wherewith we will not trouble ourselves : aa, that 
the bottom bo finely paved, and with images ; the sidea 
likewise ; and withal embellished with coloured glass, and 
Buch things of lustre ; encompassed also with fine rails of 
low statuaa. But the main point is the same which we 
mentioned in the former kind of fountain; which is, that 
the water be in perpetual motion, fed by a water higher 
than the pool, and delivered into it by fair spoutB, and 
then discharged away under ground, by some eqnahty of 
bores, that it stay UtOe. And for fine devices, of arching 
water withont spilling, and making it rise in several forma 

fof feathers, drinking glasses, canopies, and the like), they 
le pretty things to look on, but nothing to health axA 
Bweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, I 
wished it to be framed as much as may be to a natural 
wildnesa. Trees I wonid have none in it, but soma 
thickets made only of sweet brier and honey-aaokle, and 
■ome wild vine amongst ; and the ground set with violets, 
strawberries, and pmnroses. For Ihete are BWMt, and 
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prosper in tLe gbade ; and these are to be in the heath 
here and there, not in anj order. I like also little heaps, 

in the nature of mole-hills {each as are in wild heaths), to 
be set with some wild thjme, some with pinks, some with 
germander, that gives a (rood flower to the eye ; some with 
periwinkle, some with violets, some with strawberries, 
some with cowslips, some with daiHies, some with red 
roses, some with lilimn oonvalliam, some with sweet- 
williunsred, some with bear's foot, and the like low flowers, 
bein^ withal sweet and sightly. Part of which heaps to 
be with atandardg of little bushes pricked upon their top, 
and part without. The standards to be roses, juniper, 
holly, barberries (bnt here and there, because of the smell 
of their blossom), red currant*, gooseberries, rosemary, 
bays, sweet brier, and sach like: but these standards to 
be kept with cutting, that they grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds, yon are to fill them with variety 
of alleys, private, to give a full shade; some of them 
wheresoever the sun be. Tou are to &ame some of them 
likewise for shelter, that, when the wind blows sharp, you 
may walk as in a gallerj. And those alleys most be like- 
wise hedged at both ends, to keep out the wind; and these 
closer aUWs must be ever fine^ gravelled, and no grass, 
because of going wet, In many of these alleys likewise, 
you are to set fruit-trees of all sorts, as well upon the walls 
as in ranges. And this should be generally oDserved, that 
the borders wherein yon plant your fruit-trees be fair, and 
large, and low, and not steep ; and set with fine flowers, 
but thin and sparingly, lest they deceive the trees. At 
the end of both the side grounds I would have amount of 
some pretty height, leaving the wall of the enclMure 
breast nigh, to look abroad mto the fields. 

For the mun garden, I do not deny but there should be 
some fair alleys ranged on both sides, with fruit-trees, and 
some pretty ^fta offrnit-trees and arbonrs with seats, set 
in some decent order ; but these to be by no means set too 
thick, hot to leave the main garden so as it be not close, 
but tiie air open and free. For as for shade, I would have 
you rest upon the alleys of the side grounds, there to 
walk, if you be disposed, in the heat oi the year or day ; 
but to make account that the main garden is fur the more 
temperate p^^ of the year, and, in the heat of summer, 
for the morning and the evening, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, eicept they be of that 
largeness as they nay be turfed, and have living planta 
and bushes set m them; that the birds may have more 
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aoope and natuiid neetliiiK. Emd that no foolnesa appear ob 
the floor of the aviary. So I liare made a platform of ■ 
princely RBxAea, partly by precept, partly bj drawing; 
not a model, but lome general linea of it ; and in tbie I 
have spared for no trost. But it is nothing for greit 
prinoeg, that, for the most part, taking advice with, woii- 
men, with no less cost set their things together, and aome- 
tjmea add atatnea, and snch tliinga, for »tate and magnifi- 
cence, but nothing to the true pleasure of a garden. 



It IS generally better to deal by speech than by letter; 
and by the mediation of a third than bj a man's wlf. 
Letters are good when a man would draw an answer b^ 
letter back again ; or when it may serve for a man's jaeb- 

, fioation afterwards to produce hia own letter ; or where it 
may be danger to be interrupted, or heard by pteeea. To 
deal in person ia good when a man'a face breedeth regard, 
as commonly with inferiors ; or in tender coses, where t 
man's eve, upon the oonntenaace of him with whom he 
speaketh, may give him a direction how far to go : and, 
generally, where a man will reserve to himself liberty, 
either to disavow or to expound. In choice of instrumenU, 
it is better to choose men of a plainer sort, that are like 
to do that that is committed to them, and to report back 
again faithfully the success, than those that are canning to 
contrive out of other men's businesa somewhat to grace 
themselves, and will help the matter in report, for satisfac- 
tion sake. Use also such persons as affect the business 
wherein they are employed, for that quickeneth much; and 
such si are nt for the matter ; ae bold men for espostnla' 
tion, fair-spoken men for persuasion, crafty men for in- 
quiry and observatiOD, froward and absurd men for busi- 
ness that doth not well bear out itself. Use also such as 
have .been lucky and prevailed before in things wherein 
you have employed them, for that breeds confidence ; and 
they will strive to maintain their prescription. It is better 
to sonnd a person with whom one deala afar oS, than to 
fall upon the point at first ; except you mean to surprise 

' him by some short question. It la better dealing with 
men in appetite than with those that are where thev would 
be. If a man deal with another upon conditions, the start 
of firat performance is all ; which a man cannot reasonably 
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demand, except either the natare of the thing be such 
which miut go before ; or eUe a man can peranade the 
other party, that he Bhall still need him in some other 
thing ; or else that he be counted the honester man. All 
practice ii to discover or to work. Men discover them- 
selves in trust, in pasBion, at ananares ; and of neceBi^ity, 
when they would have Bomewhst done, and cannot find an 
apt pretext. If you would work any man, you must either 
know his natnre and fashions, and so lead him ; or hie ends, 
and so persuade him ; or his weakness and disadvantages, 
and BO awe him ; or those that have interest in him, and 
BO gorem him. In dealing with cunning persons, we must 
erer consider their ends t« interpret tlieir apeechea ; and 
it is good to say little to them, and that which they least 
look for. In all negotiations of difficulty, a man ma^ not 
look to sow and reap at once ; but must prepare buBineaa, 
and 80 ripen it by degrees. 



XL VIII. OF 

Costly followers are not to be liked ; lest while a man 
moketh his train longer, he make his wings shorter. I 
reckon to be costly, not them alone which charge the 

Sirae, but which are wearisome and importune in suits, 
rdinary followera ought to challenge higher conditions 
than countenance, recommendation, and protection from 
wrongs. Factious followers are worse to be liked, which 
follow not upon affection to him with whom they range 
themselves, but upon discontentment conceived against 
some other: whereupon commonly ensueth that ill intelli- 
gence that we many times see between great personages. 
Likewise glorious followers, who make themselves as 
trumpets of the commendation of those they follow, are 
full of inconvenience; for they taint businesa through want 
of secrecy ; and they export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. There is a kind of followers like- 
wise which are dangeivus, being indeed espials; which 
inquire the secrets o? the house, and bear tales of them to 
others; yet such men many times are in greU favour; 
for tieyare officious, and commonly eichange tales. The 
following by certain estates 'of men, answerable to that 
which a great person himself, profes«eth (as of soldiers to 
himthat hath oeen employed in the wars, and the like), 
bath erer .beeh a thing civil, and. well taken even in 
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monarobiea, soit be withoattoo mach pomp or popalsritr. 
Bat the moat honourable kind of following ia to be followed 
u one tbat apprehendetb to adrance virtue and desert in 
ill torts of pcnrsons. And jet, where there ia no eminent 
odda in niffioieiioy, it ia better to take with the moie paa8> 
able tlun with the more able; and beaidea, to apeak troth, 
in baae timea active men are of more nae than virtuoiu. It 
ia true, that in government it ia good to nae men of one 
rankeouall}^: for to countenance aome extMordinarilyia to 
make tnem inaolent, and the rest diaconteiit, heoauee they 
mav claim a due. But contiariwiae in favour, to use men 
with much difference and election is good; for it maketh 
tbo peraons preferred more thankful, and the rest more 
officioua, becaoae all ii of favour. It ia eood diacretioD not 
to make too much of any man at the nrst; becaoae one 
cannot hold out that proportion. To be governed (aa we 
call it) by one ii not safe; for it ahowa aottness and gives 
a ^edom to scandal and diareputation; for those that 
would not censure, or apeak ill of a man immediately, will 
talk more boldly of those that are ao (freat with them, and 
thereby wound their honour. Tet to be distracted with 
many la worao; for it makes men to be of the laat iinprea- 
aion, and full of change. To take advice of some few 
friends ia ever honourable; for lookera-on many times see 
more than gameateTa; and the vale best diacovereth the 
bill. There ia httle friendahip in the world, and least of all 
between equale, which was wont to be magnified. That 
that is, is oetween superior and inferior, whose fortonea 
may comprehend the one the other. 



XLIX. OF BUnORB. 

Many iU matters and proieota are undertaken; and pri- 
vate smts do putrefy the pnohc good. Many good matters 
are undertaken with had minds; I mean not only corrupt 
minda, but cratly minds, that intend not performance. 
Some embrace suits which never mean to deal efieotually 
in them; bnt if they aee there maybe life in the matt«rby 
■ome other mean, tnev vrill be content to win a thank, or 
take a second rewaro, or, at Wat, to make nae id the 
meantdme of the suitor'a hopea. Some take hold of soita 
onlyfor an occasion to crosa some other; or to mak? an in- 
fbrroation, whereof they could not otherwise have apt 
pretext; without care what become of the anit when that 
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turn is Berred : or genersUy to make otker men's biuineH 
a. kind of entertainment to bringin theirown. Nftf, some 
uodertake BuitH witt a full purpose to let them fall; to the 
end to gratify the adverse party, or competitor. Snrely, 
Inhere ia in some sort a right in every smt; either a right 
of equity, if it be a suit of controreray i or a right of desert 
if it be a suit of petition. If affection lead a man to favour 
tiie wrong aide in justice, let him rather use his eoniit«- 
Xkance to compound the matterthantocarryit. If affection 
lead a man to favour the less worthy in desert, let him do 
it without depraving or disabling the better deserver. In 
Buita which a nun dfoth not well understand, it is good to 
]-eferthem toBome friend of trust and judgment, that may 
report whether he may deal in. them with honour; but let 
him choose well hi£ referendaries, for else he may be ted 
by tiie nose. Suitors are so distasted with delays and 
abuses that pl^ dealing in denying to deal in suits at 
first, and reporting the success barely, and in challenging 
no more thsjiks than one hath deserved, is grown not only 
IionoQTable but also graciona. In snits of favour, the first 
coming ought to take little place, so far forth oonaidera- 
Idou may be had of his trust, that if intelligence of the 
natter could not otherwise have been had but by him, 
advantage be not taken of the note bat the partf left to ' 
bis other means; and in some sort recompensed for his 
discovery. To be ignorant of the value of a anit is sim- 
plicity ; as well as to be ignorant of tbe right thereof ia 
want of conscience. Secrecy in suits ia a great mean of 
ohtsining ; for voiciuK them, to be in forwardness, may 
discourage some kind of suitors, but doth quicken and 
awake others. But timing of the suit is the principal | 
timing I say, not only in respect of the person who should 

Gint it, bnt in respect of those which sre like to cross it. 
t B man, in the choice of his moan, rather choose the 
fittest mean than the greatest mean ; and rather them that 
de^ in certain things than those that are general. The 
re]WTation of adenitis sometimes equal to the first grant; 
if a man show himself neither dejected nor discontented. 
JiamatM petat tit aqmimfenu, is a good role, where aman 
hath strength of favour : out otherwise, a man were better 
rise in his suit; for he that would have ventured at first to 
have lost the suitor, will not, in the conclusion, lose both 
the suitor and his own former favour. Nothing is thought 
BO easy a rac[uest to a great person as his letter; and yet, 
if it be not in a good oaose, it is so much out of hia repn- 
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tation. There are no worse iuBtnmieDtg thui these Keneral 
contrivers of anita; for thej ue but a kind of poison and 
itifcction to public proceedings. 



L. or STUDIED 

Studies eerre for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight is in privateness and retirint; ; 
for orQament is in diacourge; and for ability is in the 
Judgment anddiBposition of haainess. For expert men can 
execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one;. but 
the general counsels, and the plots and marshalling of 
afiaira come best from those that are learned. To spend 
too muck time in studies is sloth ; to use them too mncn for 
ornament is affectation; to make judgment wholly by 
their mles is the humour of a scholar. They perfect 
nature, and are perfected by experience : for nti^oral aoilities 
are like natural planta, tliat need pruning by study; and 
studies themaelves do give forth oirectiona too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by ezperieuce. Crafty 
men contemn studies; simple men admire them; and wise 
men use them : for they teach not their own use ; but that is 
' awisdom without them, and above them, won byobaervation. 
Head not to contradict and confute; nor to belic70 and 
take for granted; nor to find talk and discoorae; but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested: 
that is, some books are to be read only in parte; others to 
be read, but not curiously, and some few to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. Some books also may 
be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; 
but that would be onlv in the less important arguments, 
aud the meaner sort of books; else distdled books are, like 
common distilled waters, flashy things. Beading maketh 
a full man: conference a ready man; and writing an exact 
man. And, therefore, if a man write little, ho nad need 
hare a great memory; if he confer little he had need hare 
a present wit; and if he read little, he had need hare 
much cunning to seem to know that he doth not. His- 
tories make men wise ; poeta witty; the mathematics 
subtle; natural philosophy deep; moral grave; logic and 
rhetoric able to contend. Abetatt ttudia in more); nay, 
there is no atond or impediment in the wit, but may be 
wrought out by fit stumes; like aa dj^oaaee of tlie body 
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IDA; liBTe at>propriate esercisei. Bovliug is good for the 
stone and reins, shootinK for the langfl and breastj gentle 
walking for the Btomach: riding fertile head, and the Hke. 
Bo, if a man's wit bo wandering, let him stndj the mathe* 
naticsi for in demonatrationB, if his wit be called tiwa^ 
never ao little, he must begin again; if his wit be not apt 
to distinguish of find difference, let him studj the school- 
men, for they are Cymini lectoret? If he he not apt to 
beat over matters, and to call up one thing to prove and 
illnstrato another, let him study the lawyers' cases; ao 
every defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 



U. OP PACTtON. 

Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince to 
govern hie estate, or for a great person to gOTem his 
proceedings, according to ue respect of factions ia a 
principal part of policy; whereas, contrariwiBc, the chiefest 
wisdom IS either in ordering those things which are 

f;eneral, and wherein men of several factions do neverthe- 
ess agree; or in deahngwith correspondence to particular 
persons, one by one. But I say not, that the consideration 
of factions is to be neglected. Mean men, in their rising, 
mnst adhere; bnt great men, that have strength in them- 
selves, were better to maintain themselves indifferent and 
neutral. Yet even in beginners, to adhere so moderately, 
oa he be a man of the one faction, which is most passable 
with the other, commonly giveth best way. The lower 
and weaker faction is the finner in conjunction, and it is 
often seen that a few that are atiff do tire out a greater 
mimber that are more moderate. When one ot the 
ftotioDS is extinguished, the remaining subdivideth: aa the 
ikction between Lucullus and the rest of the nobles of 
the senate (which they called optimatet) held ont awhile 
against the faction of Pompev and Ctesar; but when the 
senate's authority was pnllea down, Conar and Pompej 
aoon after brake. The faction or party of Antonius and 
Octavianns Cieaar, against Bmtns and Cassius, held out 
likewise for a time: butwheu Bmtna and Cassius were 
Overthrown, then soon afler Antonins and Octavianus brake 
and subdivided. Theae examples are of ware, but the 

> Vid. .J. i. i. viL 7. 
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same holdeth in private fujtioua. And therefore those 
that are Bectmde m factions do manj times, when the 
faction Bubdivideth, prove prinoipala; bnt manj times also 
they prove ciphers and cashiered: for manj a man's 
strength is in op^ition; andwhen that &ileth,he groweth 
ont of use. It is commonly seen that men once placed 
take in with the contrary faction to that hy which they 
enter; thinking, belike, that they have their £rst suroj and 
now are ready for a new purchase. The traitor in faction 
lightly goeth away with iti for when matters have stuck 
long in balancing, the winning of some one man ooBteth 
them, and he eetteth all the thanks. The even carriage 
between two iactiaDS proceedeth not always of modera- 
tion, bnt of a trueness to a man's self, with end to make 
nse of both. Certainly, in Italy, they hold it a little suspect 
in popes, when they have ofien in their mouth Padre 
conuntuie, and take it to he a aign of one that meaneth to 
refer all to the greatness of his own house. Kings had 
need beware how they side themselves, and make them- 
selves a« of a faction or paity ; for leagues within the state 
are ever pernicious to monarchies; for they raise an obUga- 
tion paramount to obligation of sovereignty, and make tne 
king tanquam tmiu ex nohia; as waa to be seen in the 
league ofFrance. When &etions are carried too high and 
too violently, it is a sign of weakness in princes, and mucli 
to the prejudice both of their authority and husiness. The 
motions of factions under kings ought to be like the 
motions (as the astronomers speak) of the inferior orbs j 
which may have their proper motions, but yet stiH are 
quietly carried by the higher motion otprimum mobile. 



LII. OP CEBEUONIES AITD Bi:SP£CT3. 

He that is only real had need have exceeding ^reat 
parts of virtue; as the stone had need to be rich that is set 
without foil. But if a man mark it well, it is in praise and 
commendation of men, as it is in gettings and gams. For 
the proverb is true 3^at light gain* make heavy purses i 
for fight gains oome thick, whereas great come hut now 
and men.. So it is true, that small matters win great com- 
mendation, because they are continually in use and in 
note; whereas the occasion of any great viri^ue oometh but 
on festivals ; therefore it doth much add to a man's reputa- 
tion, and is (as Queen Isabella said) like perpetual letters 
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etHtunendatorj, to hare good forDib. To ftttun them, it 
almost anSoet^ not to dwpise themi for po shall t, man 
obwrre them mothen; and let him trust himwlf with the 
rest. Foi if he labour too moch to ez^veu them, he ahall 
lose their grace ; Trhi(^ ii to be natural and nnafiected. 
Some mea'B bcJuTionr ia like a verte, wherein eTerjr 
pliable is meaaored; how can a maa comprehend great 
matter* that breaketh hi« mind too mnoh to small obserra- 
tiona P Not to use ceremonies at all is to teach others not 
to nse them agnii; and U> dimiaigh respect to himself: 
•apeciallj thej are not to be omitted to stxanBert and 
formal natures: but the dwellmg apon them, ana ezaltii^ 
them above the motm, is not only tedious, bnt dot£ 
diminish the fa^ and credit of him that speaks. And 
certainly, there is a kind of convmring of sflfaetual and 
imprintmg paAsages amonMt complimentB, which is of 
lingular use, if a man can hit npon it. Amongst a man's 
peers, a man shall be sure of familiarity ; and therefore it is 
good a little to keep state { amongst a man's inferiors, one 
sball be sure of reverence; and therefore it is ^ood a httie bo 
be familiar. He that is too mncb in any thing, bo that he 

S'.veth another occasion of satiety, maketh himself csheap. 
apply one's self to others is good ; so it be with 
demonstration, that a man doth it upon regard and not 
&cili^. It is a good precept generally m seconding 
anodter, yet to add somewhat of one's own ; as if yoa wiQ 
. grant his opanion, let it be with some distinction ; if you 
will follow his motion, let it be with condition ; if you 
allow bis counsel, let it be with alleging further reason. 
Hen had need beware how they be 1m> perfect in eompli- 
ments; for be they never so sufficient otherwise, their 
enviers will be sive to give th«n that attribnte, to the 
diaadvantogo of their greater virtues. It is loss also in 
business to be too full of respects, or to be too curious in 
observing times and opportomties. Solomon saith, be that 
conaidereth the wind shall not sow, amd he that looketb to 
the clouds shall not reap.' A wise man will make more 
opportunities than he finds. Uen's behaviour should be 
liJce their apparel, not too strait or point device, but &ee 
for exercise or motion. 

un. OF PHAISB. 

Fruse is the reflection of virtue. But it is as the glass, or 

body which giveth the reflection. If it be frtnn common 
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people, it is ctommonly faJse And nauglit, and r^tlier 
lolloweth Tain penonB thui virtuous. For the common 
people nnderataiid not manv excellent virtues : the lowest 
virtaes draw pnuse from them ; the middle virtueB work 
m them astoniahment or admiration; but of the highest 
Tirtues the; have no sense or perceiving at all : hat enowB 
-and tpecies viriatibta Mitnilei serve best with them. Cer- 
tainly, fame ia hke a river, that beareth np things light 
and Bwollen, and drowns things weighty ana solid ; but if 
persons of quality and judgment concur, then it is (as the 
scripture aaith) Nomen bonum irufar unffiienfi fi-agrantxi? 
It nlleth all round about, and will not easily away ; for the 
odours of ointments are more durable than tnose of flowers. 
There be BO many false points of praise that a man may 
jnatiy hold it a suspect. Some praiaea proceed merely of 
oattery ; and if he be an ordinary flatterer, he will have 
certain common attributes which may serve every man ; if 
he be a cunnin? flatterer, he will follow the archflatterer, 
which ia a mauli self; and wherein a man thinketh best of 
himself, therein the flatterer will uphold him most ; but if 
he be an impudent flatterer, look wherein a man is oon- 
Bcious to himself that he is most defective, and is most out 
of countenance in himself, that will the flatterer entitle him 
to perforce, apreia conteieatia. Some praiaes come of good 
widies and respects, which is a form due in civility to kings 
and great persons, laxdando pracijier«; when by telling- 
men what they are. they represent to them what they 
should be. Some men are praised malioiously ta their 
hurt, thereby to stir envy and jealoaay towards them ; 
petHmnm gaau inimicomm laudaniiumi insomuch as it 
frag a proverb among the Grecians, that, that he that mat 
praiied to hU httrt, thovld have a piuh rite upon hit note ; 
as we say, that a bliater will riae upon one's tongue that 
tells a he. Certainly, moderate praise, used witt oppor- 
tunity, and not vulgar, is that which doth the good. Solo- 
mon aaith, he thalpraUeth hit J¥iend alottd, rising early, 
if shall be to hijn no better than a cKrse.' Too much mag- 
nifying of man or matter doth irritate contradiction, and 
Srocure envy and scorn. To praise a man's aelf cannot be 
ecent, except it be in rare cases ; but to praise a man's 
office or proression, he may do it with good grace, and with 
a Idnd or magnanimity. The cardinals of .£)me which are 
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tlieologneB, Emd frinrs and sclioolmeD, hsTS a pbrase of 
notable contempt and seoni towards civil busineas ; for 
they call all temporal buBineaa of wars, embassages, judi- 
catore, and other employments, sbirrerie; which is under 
Bheriffries ; as if thej were but matters for under-HheriffB 
and catchpolcH ; though many times thoHo under sheriEfriea 
do more good than their high speculations. St. Paul, when 
he boasts of himself, he doth oft interlace, Iipeak like a 
fool;* but speaking of his calling, he saith, magnijicabo 



LIV. OF VAIN-OLOKY. 

It was prettily devised of ^sop, the Sy sat upon the 
axle-tree of the chariot wheel, and said, WTiat a dutt do I 
raitel So are there some vain persons that whatsoever 

Soeth alone, or moreth upon the greater means, if they 
ave never so little hand in it, they think it is they thai 
carry it. They that are glorious must needs be factious ; 
for all bravery stands upon comparisons. They must needs 
be violent to make eood their own vaunts; neither can 
they be secret, and therefore not effectual ; bat according 
to the French proverb, heaucotip de bruit pen de fruit; — ■ 
much bruit little fruit. Yet certainly there is use of this 
quality in civil affairs. Where there is an opinion and 
fame to be created, either of virtue or greatness, these men 
are good trompeters. Again, as Titus Livius not«tii in 
the case of Antiochus and the .Stolians,' there are some- 
tiiues great effects of cross lies ; as if a man that negotiates 
between two princes, to drawthem to join in a war against 
the third, doth estol the forces of eit^r of them above 
measure, the one to the other; and sometimes he thut 
deals between man and man raiaeth his own credit with 
both, by pretending greater interest than he hath in either. 
And in these, and the like kinds, it often itdls out, that 
somewhat is produced of iioUiing : for Ues are sufficient to 
breed opinion, and opinion brings on substance. In military 
commandera and soldiers, voin-gloryis an essential point; for 
aa iron sharpens iron, so by glory one courage sharpeneth 
another. In cases of great entorprise upon charge and 
adventure, a composition of glorious natures doth put life 
into business ; and those that are of solid and sober na- 
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tnres, haTS more of the ballut than of the Bail. In fama 
of leaniinK the flight will be Aav withoat aome feathers of 
ostentation. Qtn de eontemnwtda gloria librof toribwii, 
nomen ruKM itucribimt.' Soeniiea, Arbttrtile, Gaien, were 
men full of ostwitrtion. Cortiuiily, vain-glory hdpeth to 
perpetuate a man's memory ; and virtue wu oerer so 
D«holden to human nature, m it reoeired ita dne at the 
second hand. Neither had the fame of Cicero. Seneca, 
Kiniua Seoondoa borne her age w weH if it had not bewi 
joined with aome Tsnity in themaelvea : like unto Tamiah, 
that make oeilinga not only shine, but last. But all this 
while, when I speak of rain-^lor;, I mean not of that pro- 
perty that TacituM doth attribute tt> Mucianua, Omnium, 
qua dixerat ficeratgue, arte juadam ottentaior .-' for that 
pTocseds not of vanity, but of oatural magnanimity and 
discretion : and, in aome peraong, is not ouy comely but 
gracious. iFor excuaations, cessions, modeaty itvelf, well 
Ifovemed, are but arts of ostentation. And amongst those 
arts tiere is none better than titat which PUnJnB Secundua 
Bpeaketh of which is to be liberal of praiae and commen- 
dation to others, in that wherein a man's self hath any per- 
fection. For aaith Pliny, very wittily, i» commeiMina 
another ytm do yourielf rtght;' For he tnjit you commend, 
is eitlier supenoi to yon in that you commend, or in- 
ferior i if he be inferior, if he be to be commended, you 
much more: if he be superior, if he be not to be com- 
mended, jOM. much leas. GloriaDS men ore the scorn of 
wise men ; the admiration of ibola -, the idols of parasites : 
and the slaves of their own r&nnts. 

LT, or HONOUR AND REPUTATION. 

The winning of honour is but the reveaUne of a man'a 
virtues and worth without diaadvoatage. For some in 
their actions do woo and affect h(»iour and reputation ; 
which sort of men are commonly much talked of, but in- 
wardly little admired. And some, contnuriwiae, darken 
their virtue in tlia show of it; so as they be undervalued ia 
opinion. If a man perform that which hath not be«i at- 
tempted before; or attempted and ^ven over, of hath 
been achieved, but not with so good circumstance, he shall 
puTcbase more honour than by effecting a matter of greater 

* Cic. Tu4e. Lup. i. 16. 

' SiH. xl 80. A. Z. ii. ariiu 2. 

• Piin. ^it. vi. 17. 
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/ or virttie, wlterein be is but t, follower. "H s 
o temper his actiooe, as in Bome one of them he doth 
content ererj faction or oomlnDBtira of people', the moiic 
will be the fuller. A matt is an Ul hssband of his honour 
that entereth into any action, the fiuling wherein maj 
disgnoe tiini more tban the cxerjTO^ of it thrcmgh can 
honour him. Honour that -is gatnea and broken upon 
another bath the quickest reflection; lilce diamondH cat 
vrith faoeta; and therefore let a man contend to excel any 
competitors of his in honour, in outshooting them, if he 
can, in their own bow. Discreet followers and serrants 
help mnch to reputation : Omnia fama a doTaestiBu ema/aat} 
"EiHTj, which is the canker of honour, is best distinguished 
by declaring a man's self in his ends, rather to seek merit 
than fame; and bj attributing a man's BucceBses rather to 
divine Providence and felicif j than to his own virtue or 
'' The trne marghaUing of the degrees of sovereign 

ire tliese. In the mst place are amditoret lim- 
^ I, fbunders of states and commonwealtha ; auoh as 

were Bomulas, Cjros, Cteaar, Ottoman, Ismael. In the 
second place are Ugialatorea, lawgivers ; which are also 
called second founders, or perpetai principei, because they 
govern by their ordinances aiter they are gone; such were 
Lyc urg ns, Solon, Justinian, Edgar, Alphoasus of Castile, 
the Wise, that made the Si^te partidat. In the third 

iilace are Itberatoret, or lalvalores) such as compound the 
ong miseries of civil wars, or deliver their oonntries from 
servitude of atrangers or tyrants ; as Augustus Ccesar, 
Yespasianus, Aurehanus, Theodoricus, King Henry the 
Seventh of England, King Henry the Pourth of France. 
In the fourth place are propagatorei, or propngnatoret 
imperii, such as in honourable wars enlarge their t«rri- 
toriea, or molie noble defence against invaders. And in 
the last place are patret patria, which reign justly, and 
make the times good wherein they live. Both which last 
kinds need no examples, they are in such number. Begrees 
of honour in subjects are; first parfidpei eurarum, those 
upon whom princes do discharge the greatest weight of 
t£eir afiairs: their ri^ht bands, as we may call tbem. The 
next are dvcet belli, great leaders ; anon as are princes' 
lientenants, and do them notable services in the wars. 
The third are gratiosi, favourites; sueb as exceed not this 
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Bcantliiij^; to be solace to the Bovereign, and htumless to 
the people. And the fourth, iiegotiitparet; such u have 
great placeB under princea, and execute their places with 
Bufficienoy. There is an honour likewise which may be 
ranked amongst the ^atest, which happeneth rarely: 
that is, of such as saonfiee themaelTeH to death or dancer 
for the good of their country ; as was M. Kegulus, and the 
two DeoiL 

LTI. or JITmCATUBE. 

Judges ought to remember that their office is jus dieere, 
and Dot jv4 dare; to interpret law, and not to make law, 
or give law ;' else will it be Uke the authority claimed by 
the church of Eomo ; which under pretext of eiposition of 
scripture doth not stick to odd and alter, and to prononnco 
that which ther do not find, and by show of antiquity to 
introduce norelty. Judges ought to be more learned dian 
witty; more reverend than plausible; and more advised than 
confideut. Above all things, integrity is their portion and 
proper virtue. Cursed (saitb the law) w M that removeth 
t\e landmark} The mislayer of a mere stone is to blame: 
but it is the unjust judge that is the capital remover of 
land-marks, when he deflneth amiss of lands and property. 
One fou! sentence doth more hurt than many foul examples, 
for these do but corrupt the stream; the other corrupteth 
the fountain. So saith Solomon, Fona turbatui, et cena 



The office of judges may have reference unto the parties 
that sue ; unto the advocates that plead; unto the clerks 
and ministers of justice underneath them; and to the 
sovereign or state above them. 

First, for the causes or parties that sue. There be 
(saith the Scripture) that tvm judgment into leormteood;^ 
and surely there be also that turn it into vinegar; for 
injustice maketh it bitter, and delays make it sour. The 
principal duty of a judge is, to suppress force and fraud ; 
whereof force is the more pernicious when it is open ; and 
Iraud when it is close and disguised. Add thereto conten- 
tious suits, which ought to be spewed out, as the snrfeit 
of courts. A judge ought to prepare his way to a just 
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sentence, as Ood neeth to prepare his way, bjr raiaio^ 
vallefs and taking down bilJs; bo when there appeareth on 
either side a high hand, violent progecution, evening ad- 
Tftnta^eE talteu, combination, power, grest counsel, then IB 
the Tirtue of a judge seen to make inequality equal; that 
he may plant his judgment as upon en even ground. Qut 
foriiter emnngit, elicit icmguinam,' and where the wine- 
press is hard wrought, it yields a harsh wine, that tastes 
of the grape-stone. Judges nmst heware of hard eonstrac- 
tionB,and strained inferences; for there is no worse torture 
than the tortnre of laws. Specially in case of laws penal, 
they ought to have care that that which was meant fot 
terror be not turned into rigour; and they that bnng not 
upon the people that shower whereof the Scriptoreepe^eth, 
Fluet mjier eot laqueot:^ for penal laws pressed are a 
shower of snares upon the people. Therefore let penal 
laws, if they have be«n aleepera of long, or if they be grown 
"' " ■' ■' le, De by wise judges confined in 

JndicU offldom eat, at n», it> tranporB renuD, &c.' 
In eanses of life and death judges ought (as far as the law 
permitteth), injustice to remember mercf ; and to cast a 
severe eye upon the example, but a merciful eye upon the 
person. 

Secondly, for the advocates and counsel that plead. 
Patience and gravis of bearinf^ is an essential part of 
justice, and an over-speaking judge is no well-tuned 
cymbal.' It is no grace to a judge first to find that which 
he might have heard iu due tune from the bar; or to show 
quickness of conceit in cutting off evidence or counsel too 
short, or to prevent information bv qaestions, though 
pertinent. The parts of a judge in tearing are four : to 
direct the evidence ; to moderate length, repetition, or im- 
pertinencjr of speech; to recapitnlato, select, and colJata 
the material pomts of that which hath been said, sjid to 
give the rule or sentence. Whatsoever is above these is 
too much; and proceedeth eitherof glory or willingness to 
speak, or of impatience to hear, or of shortness of memory, 
or of want of a stayed and equal attention. It is a strange 
thing to see that the boldness of advocates should prevail 
with judges; whereas they should imitate Ood, in whose 
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■eat thej- sit, wlio repreaieth the presamptnoiiB, &nS ft>*^e A 
graoe to the modest. But it is mare atnase, that judgea 
ahould hare noted GnottritM, whioh csnnot DOt eaaee mul- 
tiplicatioD of fees, and siupicion of by-ways. Tbefo is 
doe &om the judge to the advocate some oommendatioa 
and gracing, where cansea are veil handled and fail 
pleaded; eHpeciolIy towards the side which obtaineth not; 
tOT Uiat upholds in the client the reputation of his oounsiJ, 
and beats down in lum the ooncei^ of hiaoame^ Tiiere ia 
likewise due to the pnbhe a ciiil raprehensiou of advooateo, 
where there appeareth cunning oounscl, gross neglect, 
alight information, indisereet pressing or as over bold 
deienoe. And let not the counsel at the bar chop with the 
judge, nor wiad himself into the handling of the oausa 
anew after the jndge hath declared hia sentence; but, on 
the other iida, let not the judge meat the eaose half way, 
nor give oooasion to the party to say, his oounsel or proofs 
were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that ooucema clerks and mtnisteiis. 
The place of justice is an hallowed place ; and therefore 
not only the bench, hut the foot-paoe and precincts, and 
pnrprise thereof ought to be preserved without soandal 
and oorrnptioo.; for, certainly, grapaa (ae the Scri^tai« 
saith) wi2( noi he gathered of thoma or thiiilei;^ neithei 
dan joatice yield ner fruit with, sweetness amongst the 
briers and brambles of catching and polling clerics and 
ministers. The attendanoe of courts is sahjocttofourbad 
iostrumenta. First, o^ain persons that are sowers of 
suits : which make the court swell, and the country pine. 
The second sort is of those that engage courts in qnar- 
kIs of jurisdiction, and are not tnily irmtiH diria, hut 
paraiitt euritB, in puffing a oonrt up beyond her bounds 
tbr their own scraps uid adTsntage- Thte third sort is of 
those that may. be aocoanted the left hands of courts ; per- 
sons that are full of nimble and sinister tricks and shtfts, 
whereby they pervert the plain and direct courses of oourts, 
and bring jiUtioe into oblique hnes imd labyrinths. And 
tiie fouztn IS the poller and cxaoter of fees ; which justifies 
the common resemblance of the courts of justice to the 
bush, whereunto, while the sheep flies tor defence in 
weather, he is sore to lose part of his fleece. On the otber 
sid^ an ancient clerk, skilM ia precedents, wary i& pro- 
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Fonmilj, for that wiiiob maj concern the Hovereien 
and estate. Judgee ought, abore all, to remember the 
coDclnaioD of the Boman Twelve tables, Salu* populi 
Bv^prema lax: and to know that lawB, except the; be in 
order to that end, are bnt things onptions, and oracles not 
'well inspired. ^I^tereforo it is a hsppj thin^ in a state, 
irhrai kiBgH and states do ofC«u oonault with indses ; and 
again, when jndvei do often oi»Bnit with the king and 
state : the one, when there is matter of law interrenient 
in businesB of state ; the other, when thei% 'it some con- 
eideration of state tntetrenient in matter of law ; for many 
times the things deduced to jadgment may he memn and 
fu«m, when the Toasod and oonsequence thereof may trench 
to point of estate. I call matter of estate, not only the 



parta of sovereigaty, bnt whatsoever intjodaceth anv 
great alteration, or dangerone precedent ; or concemeth 
manifestly any great portion of people. And let no man 
weakly conceive that jnet laws, and true policy, have any 
antipathy ; for they are like the spirits and sinews, th^ 
one mores with the other. IietjiidgesBlaoremBmber,that 
Solomon's throne was sn[q)orted l^ lions on both sides;* 
let them be lions, bnt yet lions njuier the throne : being 
eircDmspect, that they do not check or oppose any points 
of sovereignty. Let sot indges also be so imoiant 
of their own right aa to think there is not left to them, as 
a principal part of their office, a wise use and applicatiaa of 
laws; for they may remember what the apostle saith of a 
greater law than theirs : 'So» tcmmt quta lex bona est, 
»odo qmt ta utatmr legitime.' • 



LTU. OF AlIGEB. 

To seek to extinguish anger utterly is but a bravery 
of the Stoics . We have better oracles : Se angry, bttt tin 
not: let not the tun go down wpoit your a/agerr Ang^ 
must be hmited and confined, both in race and in time. 
We will £ist speak how the natural inclination and habit, 
to bs angry, may be attempered and calmed. Secondly, 
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how the partacular niotioDH of anger msv he repreBBed, or 
at least refrained from doing miHchiei ; thirdly, how to 
raise anger or appease anger m anotber. 

For tile first; there is do' other waj but to meditata 
and ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it troubles 
man's life. And the best time to do uiis is to look back 
upon anger when the fit is thoroughly over. Seneca saith 
well that anger i»Uke rv,in,vihieh breaks Utelfnpon that it 
fallt.' The Scripture eihorteth us iopotseu our louU at 
patience.' Whosoever is out of patience is out of posses- 
sion of his soul. Men must not turn hees ; 
.... anlm&sqnc in mlnere ponflnt.' 
Anger is certainly a kind of baseness ; as it appears well 
in the weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns; 
children, women, old folks, sick folks. Only men must 
beware that they carry their anger rather with scorn than 
with fear ; so t£at they mar seem rather to be above the 
injury than below it : whicn ia a tlung easily done, if a 
man will ipTe law to himself in it. 

For the second point; the causes and motives of 
anger are chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of hart ; 
for no man is angry that feels not himself hurt: and, 
therefore, tender and delicate persons must needs be oft 
angry; they have bo many things to trouble them, which 
more robust natures Have little sense of. The next is the 
apprehension and construction of the injury offered, to b© 
in the circmn stances thereof full of contempt. For con- 
tempt is that which puttoth an edge upon anger, as much, 
or more than the hurt itself. And therefore when men 
are ingenious in picking out circumstances of contempt, 
they do kindle their anger much. Lastly, opinion of tiie 
touch, of a man's reputation doth multiply and sharpen 
anger. Wherein the remedy is that a man should hare, 
as Gonsalvo was wont to say, telam hmoria ivatsiorem.* 
But in all refrainings of anger, it ia the beat remedy to win 
time ; and to make a man's self believe that the oppor- 
tunity of bis revenge is not yet come: but that he foresees 
a time for it ; and so to still himself in the meantime, and 
reserve it. 

To contain anger fri^m mischief, though it take hold 
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of ft man, there be two thin)^ whereof yon must L&Te 
special caution : tlie one, of extreme bittemees of words ; 
especially if they be aculeate and proper; for ctimmuma 
■TMaledicta are nothing bo mnch i and again, that in anj^er 
a man reTpal do eecrets; for that makes him not fit lor 
society. The other, that yon do not peremptorily break 
off in any business in a fit of an^: ont howaoerer yoa 
ehow bittemew, do not act anything that is not reTooaole, 
For raising and appeasing anger in another ; it is done 
cliiefi; by choosing of times, when men are frowardest 
and worst disposed, to incenae them. Again, by gathering 
(aa was touched before) all that yon can find out to aggra- 
vate the contempt. And the two remedies are by the 
contraries. The ronner to take good times, when first to 
relate to a man an angry busineBB ; for the first impression 
is much. And the oUier is to sever, as much as may be, 
tlie construction of the injury from the point of contempt : 
irnpnting it to misunderstanding, fear, passion, or what 
yoT» will. 

LTIII. OF VICiasiTDDE OF THINOS. 

Solomon saith. There it no new thing ttpon the earth? 
So that a« Plato bad HJi imagination that all knowledge 
^raa but remembrance ;' so aolomon giTeth his sentence, 
that all novelty is but oblivion. Whereby yon may see 
that the river of Lethe nmaeth as well above ground as 
below. There is an abstruse ABtrologer that saith, if it 
were not for two things that are constant (the one is, 
that the fixed stars ever stand at like distance one irom 
another, and never come nearer together nor go farther 
asnndar; the other, that the diurnal motion perpetnelly 
keepeth time), no individual vrould last one moment. 
Certain it is, that the matter is in a perpetual flux,* and 
never at a stay. The great winding-sheets that buiy all 
things in oblivion are two ; deluges and earthquakes. As 
for conflagrations and great dronghta, they do not merely 
diapeople but destroy. Photon's car went but a day. And 
the three years drought in the time of Elias was but par- 
ticular, and left people alive. As for the great hunungs 
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faj Ik;)ilaiiag8, which are oflten in tiie West IndicB, the; 
are oat nanow. But in the other tiro deatrnotiona, bj 
deldne and earthqaake, it is Airther to be noted, that the 
Temnaut of people which hsp to be reaerred are oonmioiily 
ignorant and monntainom people^ that can eive no accom^ 
of the time put ; so that Uie obliTion is all one ae if noue 
had been left. If yon ooniider well of the people of the 
West Zitdiea, it ia very probable that thej ere a newer or a 
yonnger people than the people of the old world. And it 
u maeh more likely that the deitnicticHt that hath hereto- 
fore been there waa not by earthquakes (as the .^eyptisn 
priest told Solon coneeming the island of Atlantis,^ that it 
was swallowed by an earthijaake), but ntther, that it waa 
desolated by a particular deluge. For esithqnakea are 
seldom in those pnrta. Sot, on the other side, they have 
aoch pounnE riTere, ae the riv^s of Aaia and AJrie& and 
Europe are out brooks to them. Their Andei likewise, 
or raonntains, are far higher than Ihoaa with. us; wfaerebj 
it seema, that the remnants of eeDerations of men were in 
snch a particular deluge eayoa. As for the obserration 
that Machiavel hath, that the jealooay of sects doth much 
extinguish the memory of thioes;* traducing Qregoir the 
Great, that he did what in. him lay to eitingwsn ftll 
heathen antiqaities ; I do not find that those zeala do 
any great effects, nor last long; as it appeared in the 
enoceiaion of Sabijuan, who did revire the former anti- 
quities. 

The vicissitude, or mutations, in the superior globe, 
are no fit matter for this present argument. It may be 
Plato's great year,' if the world shoold last so Jong, would 
hare some efieot; not in renewing the state of libe indi* 
viduale (for that is the fume of those that eonceiTe the 
celestial bodies hare more aconrate influence npon these 
things below thaDiudeedtheyhaTe},butingro8e. Comets, 
out of question, have likewise power and effect over the 
fToee and mass of things: but tney are rather gazed upon 
m their journey than wisely observed in their effects; 
especiallj in theu* respective effects; that is, what kind of 
comet n>T magnitude, colour, version of the betUDs, 
placing in the region of heaven, or lasting, prodncetli 
what kind of effects. 
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There is a toy which I hare heard, and I wonld not 
lure it giren orer, bnt waited upon a little. They say it 
is obeorved in the I^w Coantnee (I know not in what 
port) t^t every five aod thirty yeam the aame kind and 
HOit of years and weatbem oomea about a^pun; as (^^■^ 
ftoBts, great wet, great droughts, trarm winters, summers 
'vvith little heat, and the like: and ther oall it the prime. 
Xt is a thing I do the rather meation beoanae, oompating 
backwards, I have found some ooncorrenoe. 

But to leave these [>oinla of ikBture, uid to oome to 
men. The greatest vidssitude of things amonnt men is 
the Ticiesitade of sects and rel^ons. For uoie orbs 
i-ule in men'a minds most. The (rue rdigionie bnilt npou 
the rock; the reetare tossed npon the wares of time. To 
speak therefore of the oaoses of new secU, and to give 
Bome counsel concerning them, as for as the weakness of 
Lnnian judgment can give stay to so ^re^ revolntiotn. 

when uia religion formerly received ii rent by dis- 
cords; and when tbe holiness of the professors of religion 
IB decayed and full of scandal; and withal the times be 
stupid, ignorant, and barbaroiui, you may donbt the 
springing np of a new sect; if then also there should arise 
any extravagant and itruige spirit to make himself author 
thereof. ML which points held wLen Mahomet published 
his law. If a new sect have not two propertiea, fear it 
BOt; for it will not spread. The one is the enppWting or 
the opposing ot authtnitr estaUished : for not^m^ is more 
popoLar th^ that. The other is the giving license to 
pleasures and a voluptuona life. For as for speeolative 
heresies (such as were in ancient timee the Arians, and 
now the Arminians) though they work mightily -avoa 
men's wits, yet tJiey do not produce any great alterations 
in states; eicept it be by the help of civil" occasions. 
There be Uiree manners of plantations of new sect* : by 
the power of signs and miracles: h; the eloquence and 
wisdom of speech and petsuasioni and bythe sword. For 
martyrdoms, I reckon liiam amonest miracles; because 
they seem to exceed the strength of liuman natnre: and I 
may do the like of superlative and admirable htwineaa of 
life. Surely there is no better way to stop the rising of 
new sects and schisms than to reform abuses; to compound 
the smaller differences; to proceed mildly, and not witA san- 
guinary penecations, tuid rath» to take off the principal 
authors, oy winning and advancing them, lltaa to enrage 
^^em by violence ^d bitterness. 
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AN ESSAY OF TAME. 



Thx poets make Fame a moDiter: ibej describe her m 
part nnelv and eleeantly, and in pad. gravelj and senten- 
tiouHl;: ther bb;, look how many feathen die hat^ so 
many eyei she hath underneath, ao manj tonnes, ao many 
Toicea, ahe pricks ap go many ear*' 

This IB a flonriah; there follow ezoelleut parablea; aa 
that she gathereth s1i«Dgth in eoine ; that she eoeth apon 
the erannd, and yet hideth her head in the clouds ; that in 
the davtime ahe sitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth most 
bynignt; that she misKleth thinga done with things not 
done; and that she is a terror to great cities; but t^at 
which paaaeth all the rest is, they do recount that the 
Earth, mother of the gianta that made wsragainatJnpiter, 
and were by him destroyed, thereupon in auger brouf^ht 
forth Fame; for certain it is that rebels, figured by the 
eiants, and aeditioua fames, and libels, are but brothera and 
sisters, niBsciiline andfeminine: but now if a man can tame 
this monster, and bring her to feed at the hand and govern 
her, and with her fly ot^r ravenina fowl and kill them, it 
is somewhat worth : but we are infected with the style of 
the poets. To speak now in a sad and serious manner, 
there is not in all the politjos a place iesB bandied, aud more 
worthy to be handlea than this of fiune: we will therefore 
apeak of these paints : what are false fames; and what are 
tme fames; ana how they may be best discerned; bow 
fames may be sown and niised; how they may be spread 
and multiplied ; and how they may be <»iacked and laid 
dead; and other things concerning the nature of fame. 
Fame is of that force as there is scarcely any great action 
wherein it hath not a great part, especially m the war. 
Mucianus undid Vitelliua by a fteie that he scattered, that 
VitelUus had in purpose to remove the legions of Syria into 
Germany, and the legions of Germany into Syria; where- 
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npon tie l^ons of Syria were infinitely inflamed.' Jnlina 
CceBftr took Pompoy unprovided \ and laid asleep hia indiutrf 
and preparationa by a fame that he ciinuinKl;^ gave out, 
how Cebbbt's own soldiers loved him not; and being wearied 
with the wars and laiden with the spqila of Gaul, wonld 
forsake him bh soon as he came into Italy.' Livia settled 
all things for the succession of her son Tiberius bj con- 
tdnnal giving out that her husband Augustus was upon 
recovery and amendment" and it is a usual thing with the 
bashaws to conceal the death of the Great Turk from the 
janizaries and men of war, to save the aacldngof Constan- 
tinople and other towns, as their manner is. Themistocles 
made Xeries king of Persia post apace oat of Grfficia, by 

E'ving out that the Grecians had a purpose to break his 
idge of ships, which he had made athwart the HeUespont.' 
There be a thousand such like examples, and the more 
thej are the less they need to be repeated, because a man 
meeteth with them everywhere : therefore let all wise 
fioyemors have as great a watch and care over fanies as 
tjiej have of the actions and designs themselves. 

TksreHtfthe Etiag of Fame loa* not finished. 
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TO THE LORD MOUNTJOYE.* 

1SEND 3^oa the Uat part of the l>eBt book of Ariatotle 
of Stagirs, who, as your lordship knoweth, goeth for 
the best author. Bat, earing the civil respect which is 
dne to a received estimation, 3ie man being a GreciBii and 
of a haaty wit, haying hardly a discerning patienoe, much 
less a teaching patienoe, hath ao delivered tho matter as I 
am glad to do the part of a good house hen, which, with- 
out any gtrangenefla, will sit upon pheasant's eggs. And 
yet, perchance, some that shall compare my Imes with 
Aristotle's tines, will muse by what art, or rather by what 
revelation, I ooold draw these conceits out of that place. 
But I, that should know best, do freely acknowledge that 
I had my light from him ; for where he gave me not matter 
to p erfect, at the least he gave me occasion to invent. 
Wherein as I do him right, being myself a man that am 
as free from envying the dead in contemplation, as from 
envyintf the living in action or fortune : so yet, neverthe- 
less, stul I say, and I speak it more largely than before, 
that in perusing the writings of this person bo much cele- 
brated, whether it were the impediment of his wit, or that 
he did it upon gloij and affectation to be subtle, as one 
that if he had seen his own conceits clearly and perspi- 
cuously dehvered, perhaps would hare been oat of love 
with them himself; or else upon policy, to keep himself 
close, as one that had been a challenger of all uie world, 
and had raised infinite contradiction : to what cause soever 
it is to be ascribed, I do not find him to deliver and 
unwrap himself well of that he seemeth to conceive, nor to 
be a master of his own knowledge. ^Neither do I, for my 
part also, though I have brought in a new manner of 
handling this argument, to make it pleasant and L^taome, 
pretonaso to have overcome the nature of the subject, but 
that the full understanding and use of it will be somewhat 
dark, and best pleasing to the taste of such wits as are 
patient to stay the digesting and sol ntin g unto themselves 
of that which is sharp and subtle. Which was the cause, 
joined with the love and honour I bear your lordship, as 
die person I know to have many virtues and an excellent 
order of them, which moved me to dedicate this writing to 
your lordship after the ancient manner : choosing both a 
friend, and one to whom I conceived the argument was 
agreeable. 

: ii fomid is tha 
na, and then is a MS. of it in tha 
Britiih MuKum. (Moutaga.) 
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Im delibenbiTM, tbe pdnb is, what is. good, and 
what H eTol i tmd of good whet ti greater) gsd of erUwkat 
is leva. 

So that the pemuder's laVmr iff to malte things appear 
good or erU, and that in an higher or lower degree; which 
as it maj be performed by txoe and solid leaaons^ so it 
Biagr be i^ieBented alao by oolenia, popnlaritie*, and 
oircnmstanoes, iriuch are of sneh fome a» theif swaj' the 
ordinary jadf^ent either of a w«ali man or of a wise man, 
not AUly and consideraMy attending and pondering t%o 
nutter. Besides their power t« alter the nature of the 
■ubjaot in ^tpeanutca, utd so to lead to error, they are 
ofBolesBOBotoqaic^eit aad atoengthiNi the opiaionB and 
penoanons wtnoh are tmei for reasons plainly deUv»ed, 
and always after one manner, especially with fine uid 
fastidious minds, enter bat heaTily and dnllyi whereas if 
they be Tsxied, and haye more life and rigoor pat into 
them by theae fonna and insiooatLotu. \it»s cause a stronger 
appreheosion, aad many tamea sadden^ win the mind to a 
resolution. Lastly, to make a tone amet safti jadgmrait, 
nothing can be of greater use and defbnoe to Oe mind 
than the disoOTering and reprehension of these colours, 
showing in what eases they hold and in what they deoeiTej 
wMoh, as it cannot be doae, hot out of a very ouTenal 
lnM>^e<^ of the nature of things; so beii^^ praformed, it 
so cleareth man's judgment and election, as it is the less 
apt to slide into any error. 
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A Table of the Cobnrs (or Appearances) of 
Good and Evil ; and their Degrees, as 
Places of Persuasion, and Dissuasion, and 
their seyeral Fallaxes, aod the Elenchs of 
them. 

1. Cai eatera ^artet vel ueta leeundat unanimiter 
d^fkrtml, evnt ttnguUx prine^atvm tibi vmdiceal, mtlior 
reliqnit videtvr. Nam primiu quagv« tx zelo vidttur 
tttmere ; aecwndat aatem ex vera et merito trilmere. 

Since all partUt, or *eeU, ehaUenga the prt-aKinence 
qf the first pl^ce to thenuehetj tlutt, to whieh all the 
rati with one anuent gice the Mooiul place, seem* to he 
better than the oihw*. For entry one Mom* to Aute the 
first place out cf teal to itee^, out to give tie sectnid 
tuhert it it really du», 

SO Cicero went about to piove tLe sect of Aculemici, 
wliidi Biupended all asBeveration, for to be the best. 
Far, Baitb he, aik a Stoic vhich philotopky it true, he will 
prtfer hit ovm.- th^n aek him, vihich approachetk next the 
truth, he toill eor^fe»», tie Aeademiee. So deal viith tie 
Epicure, that mil scant eadwre the Stoic to he in eight o/ 
htm ; to toon at he hath placed iimteif, he itiill place tie 
AcadcBtici next Aim.' 

So, if a prince took dlren competitors to a place, and 
examined them Heverallj, whom next themBelTes they 
woold chiefly commend; it were like the ablest man 
should hxve the moat second Totes. 

The fallal of this colour happeneth ofl in respect of 
envy; for men are Bccuatoioed, after themselvei, and their 
own fashion, to incline to them which are softest, and 
are least in their wav, in despite and derogation of them, 
that hold them hardest to it. So that thifl colour of 
melioritj and pre-eminence is a sign of euerratiQU and 
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2. CajtuexceQeittia.eelexiuperaiUiamdior; idictogenere 

Tiat kind it altogetker hett, tnhoae exeellenee orpre- 

APPERTAINIWG to Itia are the forms : Let utnot 
wander in generalitiei. Let iu compare parUcular 
with particular, &o. Thu appeorauoe, thioa^k it seem of 
Btreogth, laClker logical than rhetorioaj, yet u verj oft a 
fttllu. 

Sometimea beoauBe soma things are in kind very caaual, 
which if thej CBcape, prove eicellent, so that the kind ia 
inferior, because it is so Babject to peril ; but that, which 
u excellent, beiae proved, iB superior. Ab the blossom of 
March, and tiie bLossom of Maj, whereof the French verse 

BouTgieon de Mars, enfant dc Fsria, 
Si oa eKhape, il en vHUt dii. 

So that the blossom of May ia generally better than tile 
blossom of Maroh; and jet the best blossom of Uarch is 

better than the best blossom of Maj. 

Sometimes, because the natore of some kinds is to ba 
more equal, and more indifferent, and not to have Tery 
distant det^reea, as hath been noted in the warmer climates, 
the people are generallT more wise, hut in the northern 
climate the wits of chief are greater. So in many armies, 
if the matter shonld he tryed by duel between two 
champions, the victory should go on the one side ; and 
yet, if it be tried by the gross, it would go of the other 
side. For ecoeUencies go as it were by chance, but Idnda 
go by a more certain nature, as by discipline in war. 

Lastly, many kinds hare maoh refase, which counter- 
vail that which they have excellent; and therefore gene- 
rally metal is more precious than stone, and yet a diamond 
is more precioiis than gold. 

3. Qitoi ai veritatem r^ertur, majui eit, qaam quod ad 
opinion^n. Sfodui autem et probatio ejia, quod ad cpi- 
nionem perlinet, hac est: Quod quit, ri eta/m putar^ 
Jbre, faeturut non etset. 

That iohieh hath relation to truth it greater than that 
ahich r^firt to opitUon. Sut the meaeure and trval of 
thai, tehieh helonge to opinion, t/ thit: That tclich a 
man leould not do, \fh« thought it would not be kaovn. 
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SO the EpicureB gay to the Stoics felicity placed in 
virtue; that it is like the felicity of a player, who, if he 
were left of hia auditory, aad their applause, would straight 
be out of heart and aoontenaucei and therefore they call 
virtue, bonum tiealrale. But of riches the poet auth, 

Popnlns me ubilat, at miht pUado :' 
And of pleasure, 

.... OnitB snb imo 
Oandia eonle piemeni, tuUu siaiuluite Podorem. 

The foIlaK of thia colour ia somewhat subtil, though the 
answer to the example be ready: For Tirtue is not chosen 
propter auram p<^tuarem, for Uie applanae of people ; bnt 
contrariwise, maximi omnium ieipsum reverere, so as a 
Tirtnous man wiLi be virtuous tw rolitadine, and not only 
in theatre, thoush percase it will be more strong by glory 
and fame, as an neat which is doubled by reflection. But 
that denieth the supposition, it doth not reprehend the 
fallax, whereof the reprehension is, allow that virtue (such 



itself; for fame may be only caiua impulriva, and not eaata 
coiutitums, OT egiaeat. As if there were two haraes, and 
the one would do better without the spur than the other: but 
again, the other with the spur would far exceed the doing 
of the former, giving him the spar also ; yet the latter will 
be judged to be the better horse: and the form, as to say 
TWA, the l^B of ihi> horse is hut in the spar, will not serve 
as to a wise judgment: for, since the ordinary instrument 
of horsemanship is the spur, and that it is no matter of 
impediment nor burthen, the horse is not to be accounted 
the less of, which will not do well without the spur, bnt 
the other is to be reckoned rather a delicacy than a virtue : 
so glory aod honour are the spurs to virtue; and, although 
virtue would languish without them, yet since they be 
always at hand to attend virtue, virtue ia not to be said 
the leBB, chosen for itself, because it needed the spur of 
fame and reputation. And therefore that position, Ifota 
ejas rei, ^nod propter opinionem, et non propter verilatem 

* Hor. Sai. I. L 06. 
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ii. Qiu>d rem inteffram Mereal, ionum ; guod line reeeptu est 
malum. Nam te recipere nan potte, impoteniia genvt 
ett: potentia autem bonum. 

That, Khick keep* a matter »qfi and entire, if ^ood : 
hut what it detHtule, and unprovided (ffa retreat, u bad. 
For, vihereat all ability of acting it good, not to be able 
to mtfAfJrow on«i telf, u a hind qf impotene^, 

HEREOF ^Bop &amed the fahle of the two frogB, 
tliflt (wnsnlted together in the time of drought (when 
muiy pliuheB th»t thSj had repaired to were ^,) what 
was to bo done : and the one propounded to go down into 
a deep well, because it was like tbe water would not fail 
there; but the other answered, yea, but if it do iaiJ, how 
shall we get ap again P And the reason ia, that human 
actions are so uncertain, and subject to perils, as that 
■eemeth the best course which hath the most passsgee out 
of it. 

Appertaining to thispersnasioD, the forms are,,$Du ekall 
engage ytnir tejf; on the other Bide, tanftan, gtiantwa volet, 
fumes exforttma, you shall keep the matter in your own 
bands. Ine reprehension of it is, that proceeding and 
resolving in all actions is necessarj. For, as he eaith 
well, not to reaolve, it to reiohe; and Bianj times it 
breeds as many necessitieB, and engagetb as far as in 
some other sort, as to leBolve. So it is but the covetous 
man's disease translated into power ; for the covetous man 
will eniof nothing, because he will have his full store, and 
possibility to enjoy the more ; so by this reason, a man 
should execute nothing, because he should be still in- 
different , and at hherty to execute any thing. Besidea 
necessity and this eame joc^a ett alea, hath many times an 
advantage ; because it awaketh the powers of the mind, 
and strengthneth endeavour, Cieieri* paret, neceuitate: 
cerli svperioret ittit. 
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6> Quod ex pluribn* eojutat at dimtihilUma, ett vtajus 
fuam quod ex pamciorihtu, et magi* imnm; nam omnia 
per parte* conndertUa majora vua»^mr; quare etplura- 
litat partimM ma^itadinemprmtefirt. S'ortittt autem 
operatur phwalitai purtiain, n otdo abtit: nam indneit 
mmtUtudinem infiititi, et impedit co»ipr«heati(m9m. 

^at,viiiek eomieie tffm«iv part*, and fiott dioMiU, 
it greater, and more one, Cia» what it made up of fewer; 
for all ikingi, («ji<ni tkey or* looked upon piace-meal, 
teemarealer; whence lUao a phiir»Uty impart* m<dce *hew 
t^a balk eojuiderable, which aplurality qf parte effect* 
more rlranfflj/, if they be in no eertain erder; for U then 
reiemblet an iiffim^, and hinder* the eomprehendiag of 
them. 

THIS ootour RacKietli palpable, for it is Dot plurality of 
parts, witliout mqoriW of parts, that malceth the 
totftl f^at«T ; yet, oavertheleaa, it oneo carriea the mind 
away i ;e&, ii deceiTetb the sense ; as it aeemeth to the 
e^e a shorter distance of way, if it he all dead and oon- 
tiQued, than if it hare trees, or baildinsH, or anj other 
marks whwehy the ef e maf dirido it. So when a sreat 
monied man hath dincLed his ohests, and coina, aud Saga, 
he leemeth to himself richer than he was. And thereforo 
the way to amplify anything is to break it, and to make an 
anatomy of it m seTerat parts, and to examine it acoordinf; 
to several circnmstances. And this maketh the greater 
shew, if it he done without order, for coAfiieion maketh 
things muster more. And besidee, what is set down by 
order and division, doth demonstrate, that nothing is left 
ODt or omitted but oil is there: whereas, if it be without 
(Oiler, both the mind comprehendeth leas that which is set 
down, and besides it leaveth a suspicion, as if more might 
be said than is eipressed. 

This colonr deoeiveth, if the mind of him that is to be 
persnaded, da of itself overconcsive or prejudge of the 
greatness of anF thing ; for then the breaking of it will 
make it seem less, because it makea it to appear more 
according to the truth. And therefore, if a man be in 
sickness or pain, the time will seem longer without a elock, 
or honrgkas, than with it: for the mind doth Tslne every 
moment; and then the hour doth rather sum up the 
moments than divide the day. So in a dead plain the 
way eeemeth the longer, because the eye hath precon- 
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mvedit ahorter, tlkon the tratk: and the &ii8tratit)|f of 
that maketh it seem longer than the truth. Therefore, if 
any man hare an orer-^at opinion of anythins, then if 
another think, by breakinfc it ii^to aaveral conBiderations, 
he shall make it seem greater to him, he will be deceived. 
And therefore, in such caaea, it is not safe to divide, bnt 
to extol the entire still in general. 

Another case, wherein this oolonr deceireth, is, when 
the matter broken, or divided, is not comprehended by the 
aenae or mind at once in respect of the distractine or 
scattering of it ; and being entire, and not divided, is 
comprehended. As an hnndred ponnds in heaps of five 

EDunds will shew more than in one gross heap, bo as the 
caps be all npon one table to be seen at once, otherwiae 
not; or flowers, growing scattered in divers beds, will 
ehow more, than if they did grow in one bed, so as all 
those beds be within a plot, that they be object to view at 
once; otherwise not. And therefore men, whose living 
lielh together in one shire, are commonly coontcd greater 
landed, than those whose livings are dispersed, though it 
be more, because of the notice and comjirehension. 

A third case, wherein this colonr deceireth, which ia not 
BO properlya caae of reprehension, as it ia aoounter colour, 
being m effect as large as the colonr it self is, OmnU 
eompositio indigentia cujutdam videlvr ette particept, 
bccauae, if one thing would serve the turn, it were ever 
beat, bnt the defect and imperfection of things hath 
brought in that help to piece them up: as it is said, 
Martha, Martha, attendit ad plwrima, unum mffieit? So 
likewise hereupon £aop formed the fable of the fos and 
the cat: whereas the fox bragged what a number of shifts 
and devices he had to get from the hounds ; and the cat 
said, she had bnt one, which was to climb a tree ; which 
in proof was better worth than all the rest; whereof the 
proverb grew. 

Malls noTit Yo^es, ud Pelii annm mBganm, 

And in the moral of this fable, it ocones likewise to pass, 
tliat a good sure iriendis a better help atapinch, than all 
the stratagems and policies of a man's own wit. So it falleth 
out to be a common error in negotiating; whereas men 
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luire mfiny rewons to induce or persnade, they strive 
commonly to utter, and ubb them all at once, which 
trer^eneth them. For it argueth, as was said, a needineaa 
in everj of the reuona by itself, ta if one did nut trust to 
anr of then), bat fied from one to another, helping himself 
only with thkt, 

Et qua Doa prommt Bingnls, mnlla jurant.' 

Indeed, in a set speech in an assembly, it is expected a 
man shonld ose all his reasons in thecasehehandleth; but 
in private peranasions it is always a great error. 

A fourth case wherein this colour may be reprehended 
is in respect of that same vii unilajbrltor, according to the 
tale of the French king, who, when the emperor's am- 
bassador had recited his master's style at large, which con- 
sisteth of many oonntries and dominions, the French Idng 
willed his chancellor or other minister, to repeat over 
France as many times as the other had recited the seTeral 
dominions; intending it was equivalent with them all, and 
more compacted andnnited. 

There is also appertaining to tliis colour another point, 
why breaking of athing domhelpit; not by way of adding 
a shew of magnitude unto it, hut a note of excellent^ and 
rarily: whereof the forms are, Whwv you thallfind tuck 
a amcurroKe? Oreai, bitt not eompUU : for it seems a 
less work of nature or fortune, to make anything in hig 
kind jrreater than ordinary, than to make a strange com* 

Yet, if it be narrowly considered, this colour will be 
reprehended, or enconntred, by imputing to all excel- 
lencies in oompositions a kind of poverty, or at least a 
casualty or jeopardy: for from that which is excellent in 

fatness somewhat may be taken, or there may be a 



cay, and yet sufficiency left; but from that whi 

. I prioe in composition if yoc *-' * 

Any part do M, all is disgraced. 

' Orid. R. A. 420. 



his prioe in composition if you take away any thing, or 
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Anotlier reprehension is, that things of greatneBB snd 
predominancy, though they do not eitenuate the things 
adjoining in aubstance, yet they drown them, and obBenre 
them in shew tmd appearance. And therefore the astro- 
□omere Hay; that, whereas in all other planets conjunction 
is the perfectest amjtj, the enn contraiiwise ia good by as- 
pect, hut evil by conjunction. 

A third reprehension ia, because evil approacheth to 
good, aometimea for DOnceaJment, sometimes for protection; 
and good to evil for converaion and reformation. So 
hypocrisy draweth near to religion for covert and hiding 
iUelf. 

Stipe lst«t vitium proiiinitite boni.' 

And sanclnary men, which were commonly inordinate 
men, and malefactors, were wont to be nearest to prieata, 
and prelates, and holy men : for the majesty of eooa things 
is snch, as the confines of them are revered! On the 
other side, OUT Saviour charged with nearness of publicans 
and rioters, said, 2%e ptyneian approacheth the tiek rather 
th(M the lehole.* 

a eontraxit, majut malwm : quod ab 

ninut maliint. 
THat, tchieh a man hath procured by Ait ovm deftntlt, 
it a greater mitehi^ [or evil) ; that, whieA it laid on iy 
otkeri, it a letter evil. 

THE reason is, becanse the sting and remorse of the 
mind accusing itself doubleth all adversity ; con- 
trariwise, the considering and recording inwardly that a 
man is clear and free from fault and jnst imputation, doth 
attemper outward calamities. For if the evil be in the 
sense and in the conscience both, there is a gemination of 
it: but if evil be in the one, and comfort in ttie other, it is 
a kind of compensation. 80 the poets in tragedies do make 
the most passionate lamentations, and those that forerun 
final despair, to be accnsing, questioning, and torturing of 
a man's self. 

Seqoe nnum clsmit caaumqac caputqiie mslorum.* 



' Orid.^. .^. ii. eS2. 

• Tirg. ifiji. lii. 600. Se c 
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And eontrariwise, the eztTemities of worthy penoni h&ve 
been annihilated in the orauideration of tneii own good. 
deserrini;. Besides, when the evil cometh from without, 
lliere is left a kind of evaporation of grief, if it come by 
hnmoD injary, either by mdiguation, and meditetinif of 
revenge fiiom oaTselveB, or by expecting, or fore-conoeinng, 
llkat Nemesis and retribution will take hold of the anthon 
of OUT hurt; Or, if it he by fortune or accident, yet there 
is left a. kind of eipoBtolation agaioat the divine powers. 

Atqne Decn otqoe Aalra tocai cniddia Mater :' 

Bnt, where the evil is derived from a man'a own fault, 
there all strikes deadly inwarda and suffocateth. 

The reprehension of this oolour is : 

First in respect of hope: for reformation of our fanlt 
is in vatra poteitate, but amendment of our fc»tnne 
aim^y is not: therefore Demosthenes in many of his 
orations saith thns to the peo^e of Athens ; that ahich 
kaeing regard to the time piut, u the worst point and 
cirmirmiamx of all the rat; that a» to the time to eome, 
it the hett. What u Half Enm thit, that by your 
iloth, irreiolution, aTid mitgovemment, gour affu%rs are 
grown to this decimation and decay : for, hM you Hted 
and orderedyour meant and forcee to thehett.anddoneyotir 
parti every way to thefitll; and notteifhttanding your tnat- 
teri should have gone iaeiviard in Ihit manner at they do i 
there had been no hope ^/t (^recovery or repartttian. Sut 
gince if hath been only hyyouroKin errors, ko} SoEpictetns 
in his Degrees saith. The umrtt state of man is to accuse 
extern things, better than that to accuse a man's self, and 
best qfall to accuse neither. 

Another reprehension of this colour is in respect of the 
well bearing of evils, wherewith a man con charge nobody 
bnt l^msel^ which maketh them the less. 
Levc St, qaod bene fertar oaoi :■ 

And therefore many natures, that are either extremely 
proud, and will take HO fault to themselves ; or else very 
tme, and cleaving to themselves, (when they see the blame 
of anything that falls out ill, must hght upon themselves) 
have no other shifl, but to hear it out well, and to make 
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die least of it. For, a« we see, when Bometimes a. tajilt is 
conunitted, end before it be known who U to blame, mnch 
ado ia made of it; bat after, if it appear to be done by a 
SOD, or by a wife, or by a near friend, then it is light made 
of: BO much more, wben a man must take it upon himeelf. 
And therefore it is commonly seen, that women which 
many hnsfaands of their own choosing against their friends' 
consents, if thev be never bo ill-used, yet you shall seldom 
see them complain, bat to set a good face on it. 

9. Quod opera et virluie nostra partum e»l, tnq^tu bo- 
nuflt .- ^ttod ah alietto beneficio, vel ab mduigaUta For- 
twiee, delatam ett, minui bonunt. 

That which it gotten, by our ovmpaiiu and mdtulry, it 
a greater good; that viAich comes by another man't 
cottrtety, or the indulgence ({f Fortune, u a leiser good. 

THE reasons are, 
First, the future hope : because in the favour of others, 
or the good winds of fortune, we have no state or 
certainty; in our endeavours or abilities we have. Soss 
when they have purchased ns one good fortune, we have 
them as ready, and better edged and environed to procnre 
another. 

The forms be: You have toon thii bif play. You have 
not only tie water, but you hone the receipt : ^ou can make 
U aoain,ifit be lott, &>. 

Beit, because these properties which we enjoy by the 
benefit of others, cany with them an obligation, which 
scemeth a kind of biuthen : whereas the other, which 
derive from ourselves are like the freest patents, ahxgue 
aliquo inde reddendo. And if they proceed irom fortune 
or providence, yet they seem to touch us secretly with the 
reverence of the divine powers, whose favours we tsst«, 
and theiefore work a kind of religious fear ajid rostraint; 
whereas in the other kind, that comes to pass, which the 
prophet speaketh, Latantnr, exallant, immolaniplagit »ui» 
et tacrificant reti »uo. 

Thirdly, because that, which cometh unto us without 
our own virtue, ^ieldeth not that commendation and 
reputation, for actions of great feUcity may draw wonder, 
but praise less; as Cicero sud to Ceesar, Q,we a ' 
habemut; qua laudentv^, es^tectamu*.' 

' (So. p. MaretB. 6. 
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Fomrthly, twcange the purchAseB of our own indnstry sre 
joined commonly with utbonr and sbife; which gives an 
edge and appetite, and makes tha fhiition of aui deairea 
more pleasant. Suaniit cibut & venaiiu. 

On the other side, there be four oounter-coloura to this 
oolour, rather than reprehansiona ; because they be as large 
an the colour iteelF. 

First, becaiue felicity aeemeth to be a character of the 
favour and love of the Divine Powers; and accordingly 
works both of confidence in our selves, and reapeot and 
anthorily from othera. And this felicity extendeth to 
many casual thinga, whereunto the care and virtno of 
man cannot extend^ and therefore seemeth to be at large « 
good. Aa when Cteaar aaid to the aailer; Catarem porta* , 
et ftrtiwiant e?'w;* if he had aaid, el virlutem ejut, and hia 
valonr; it had been small comfort against a tempest; 
otherwiae than if it might aeem upon merit to induce 
fortune. 

Next, whatsaeveris done by virtue and indnatry, aeema 
to be done by a kind of habit and art; and therefore open 
to be imitated and followed, whereas fehcity is inimitable. 
So we generally see, that thinga of nature aeem more 
excellent than things of art,becaiise they be inimitable; for, 
Q,uod imitabile est, potentia qttadam vnl^atvm ett. 

Thirdly, felicity commendeth those thmga which cometll 
without OUT own labour: for they aeem gifts, and the 
othera seem pennywortha. Whereupon HutMijh laith 
elegantly of the acts of Timoleon, who was so fortunate, 
compared with the acta of Ageailans and Epaminondas, 
that W™ were like Signer's vertet; they ran so eatilu, and 
to well!' And therefore it ia the word we give unto Poesie, 
terming it a happy vein ; because facility seemeth ever to 

Fourddy, this same pruder spem, vel ea^eetatum, doth 
inoresae the price and pleasure of many things ; and this 
cannot be incident to those things that proceed from oar 
own care, and compass. 

* Flat. Cat. 38. • Pint. JimoC. 86. 
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U>. Gradtu privalionU major videtw quam gradu* dim*- 
nutionit! et ritriut, gradut tncep^ionu major videtur 
ifuam ffradmt i»erementi ; 

The degree t{f privatum »eems greater than the degree 
tf diminulion i and again, tie degree of inception {or 
beginning) MOM greater than the degree ({f increase. 

IT ia & position in the matttematica, that there is no pro- 
portion between somenhat and nothing: therefore the 
a degree of nullity and quiddity, or act, aeemeth larger than 
the degrees of incieaae and deoreoae. Aa to a mancculut, 
it ii more to lose one eye, than to a man that hath two 
e;es. 3o, if one have loat divers children, it ia more grief 
to him to lose the last, than all the Test: becaoae he is 

Set aregi*. And therefore Sibylla, when she brought 
<T tnree bookB, and had bnmed two, did double the 
whole price of both the other;' becanse the burning of tlia4> 
had been gradut privationie, and not diToinutionii. 

This oolour is reprehended,— first, in those things, the 
use and lervioe whereof teatelji in sufficiency, competency, 
or determinate quantity : as if a man be to pay one 
hundred pounds upon a penalty, it is more to him to want 
twelve pence, than after that twelve pence supposed to be 
wanting, to want ten shillingB more. So the decay of a 
man's estate seems to be most touched in the deeroe 
when he first ^towa behind, more than afterwurdB lAien 
he proves nothing wrath. And hereof the common forms 
are: Sera injimdo pwtimoma;' and, as good nav^ a loAit 
at never tie better, &c. 

It is reprehended also in respect of that notion, Cor- 
ruptio wstiu, generatio all«rivt.^ So that Gradat prt- 
vatianit, is manj times less matter, because it gives th« 
cause and motive to some new course. As when De- 
mosthenes leprehended the people for hearkening to the 
conditioDS offered by Eing Philip, being not hoDourable 
nor equal, he aaith, Thev were but elements qf thm" sloth 
and weaifneti; which ^they teere taken amty, neceisiiff 
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tamld teaek tiem itronger remltcHoiit. So Doctor Hector 
WSB wont to say to the dames of London, when thej 
eomplained they were the; conld not tell how, but yet 
they conld not endure to take any medicine, he would 
tell them, their way was only to be sick; for then they 
would be glad to take any medicine. 

Thirdly; this colour may be reprehended in respect 
that the decree of decrease is more aensitiTe than the 
degree of priTation ; for in the mind of men, gradtu dimi- 
wititmir, the degree of decrease, may work a wavering 
between hope and fear, and keep the mind in BUBpenae, 
irom settling and accommodating in patience and resolu- 
tion. Hereof the common forms are ; Setter cry o«t, than 
aheayi ache; mate or mar, &a. 

For the second branch of this colour, it depends opon 
the same general reason; hence grew the common place 
of extolling the beginning of ererything ; 

Dimidiam fsoti qui beae ctepit hibet. 

This made the astrologers so idle, as to judge of man's 
nature and destiny by the constellation of the moment of 
his natiTity or conception. 

This colour is reprehended, because many inceptions are 
but (m Epicurus termeth them) tenfamenta, that is, im- 
perfect offers and essays, which vanish, and come to no 
substance without an iteration; so as, iu such cases, the 
second degree seems the worthiest ; as the body-horse in 
the cart, that draweth more than the fore-horse. Hereof 
the common forms are ; The lecond blovi makes the fi'O}/. 
The second word makes the bargain. Alter prijictpiwrn 
dedit, alter modern abtfuUt, ke. 

Another reprehension of this colour, is in respect of 
defatigation, which makes persererance of greater dignity 
than inception : for chance or instinct of nature may cause 

ception : but settled affection, or judgment, maketh the 



Thirdly : this colour is reprehended in such things which 
have a natural cotirse and inclination contrary to an incep- 
tion : So that the inception is continually evacuated, and 
gets no start ; but there behoveth perjietua ineeptio, as in 
the common forms ; Noa pragredi, est regredi. Qui non 
proficit, deficit. Simning against the hill; Bowing agairuit 
the ttream. For if it De with the stream or with the 
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lull, tJiea the degne of inception is more than all the 

Fonrthlf, ttiii colonr is to Im understood of Oradu* 
inceptiottii a polSTUia ad ortem con^arattu, mm gradu ah 
aclu ad in«r«nisnjtm. For other, M<t/oi- vidttur gradtu ai 
imjioUntia adpotentiam, qwa» a pateiMa ad ae^tnt. 

DEO GLOKIX. 
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riiHE neceeritj ioi a reviBed and careiiillj Annotated 
-*■ Edition of the English Poets may be found in tiie fact, 
thst no Bach publication esists. The only CollectionB we 
pOBBeBB conBiBt of nfiked Eind frequently imperfect Texts, 
put forth without Buffiaient literary Buperviaion. Inde- 
pendently of other defects, theBe TolnminouB Collections 
are incomplete as a whole, feom their omieaionB of many 
Poets whose works are of the highest interest, while the 
total absence of critical and illnstratiTe Notes renders 
them comparativelj worthless to the Student of our 
National Literature. 

A few of our Poets hare been edited separately by men 
'wetl qualified for the ondertaldng, and selected Specimens 
hare appeared, accompanied \ij notices, which, as far as 
they go, answer the purpose for which they were intended. 
But these do not supply tihe want which is felt of a Com- 
plete Body of English Poetry, edited tliroughout with 
judgment end integrity, and combining those features of 
research, typographical elegance, and economy of price, 
which the present age demands. 

The Edition now proposed will be distinguished from 
all preceding Editions in many important respects. It will 
include the wotka of seTerel Foets entirely omitted ih>m 
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preriona Collectioiis, especiallj those stores of LTiical and 
Ballad Poetij in whioli our Idteratnre is richer than tliat 
of any other ooantry, and which, independentlj of their 
pMtioal ol&iinB, ^e peculiarly intorwting as lUafltrations 
of Historical ErentB and National Customs. 

Bf the exercise of a strict principle of selection, this 
Edition will he rendered intrinBicall; more Talnable than 
aay of its predecessors. The Text niU in sll instances be 
■ornpuknuly collated, and accompanied by Biographical, 
Critical, and Historical Notes. 

An Introdnotoiy Tolnme will present a succinct account 
of English Poetry from the earliest times down to Chancer, 
witii whose works thf Collection will commence. Occa- 
HOnal Tolnmes will be infrodnced, in which Specimens will 
be giren of the Minor Poets, witii oonnectimg Notices and 
Commentaries. The important materials gathered &om 
previonsly unexplored sooroes by the researches of the 
last quarter of a centoiy will be embodied wherever they 
may be available in the general design; and by these 
means it is hoped that the Collection will be made of greater 
completeness than any that has been hitherto attempted, 
and that it will be rendered additionally acceptable as 
comprising in its course a Continnons History of English 
Poetry. 

By the arrangemeDts tliat will be adopted, tite Worbs 
(rf all the principal Poets may be pnrohased separately and 
independentiy of the rest. The Occasional Volumes, con- 
taining, according to circumstances, the Poetry of a pai- 
ticalar Period, — snch as that of the Commonwealth, the 
Sestoration, or the Jacobite relics, — or that may be 
specially deTot«d to historical and critical details, will also 
be rendered complete in themselTes. 

%" The WorkmllbeimttdinSfoTtMy Vohmei, F^olicap Oelaeo- 
Due Notice will be gieeit of ike Hme and order o/puMicaUon. 
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READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY, ia. 6d. 
READINGS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 4). 6d 



GEMS OF SACRED LITERATURE. T<ro Volames. S& 
GEMS OF SACRED POETRY. Two YoIameB. 8s. 
WILLMOTT'b lives of sacred POETS. Two Volnmes. 9t 
HONE'S LIVES OP EMINENT CHRISTIANS, i Vols. it. fid ea. 
PRIDDEN'b early christians. 4s. 
POPULAR POEMS. Selected i>j E. Pareeb. Si. GJ. 
fables and moral maxims. Selected by A. Paskeb, 3(. 6d 



EAST LESSONS IN MECHANICS. St. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY tob BEGINNERS. With 143 CnU. 2$. 

USEFUL ARTS emplojred in the Prodoction of FOOD and of 

CLOTHma. With Wood CutL l>.Gif.euh. 
USEFUL ARTS emploved in the Constraotion of DWELLING- 

B0UBE9. With nDmeKKU TToKl CuU. ii.61. 
READINGS IN SCIENCE. With msu/ Wood Cnta. Bi. 
MOSELEY'a LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY, fi.. 6i 
MOSELEYa MECHANICS APPLIED to thb ARTS. 6t.6d. 
LORD'S POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 7». 6d. 
WAYLAND's ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Sa. 

FRENCH. 
LE TELLIER'B FRENCH GRAMMAR, adapted for Eoglisb Teaoh- 

ing. Bt 1- P. WATTEZ, Fnimh Mutar, Klng'i CoU«(s. 4>. 
VENTOUILLAC's RUDIMENTS. 3>. Gd 
WATTEZ's COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES. 2*. Gd 
BRASSEUR's EXERCISES ON PHRASEOLOGY. 3i. Gi. 
VENTOUILLAC's LIVRE DE CLASSE. 5*. 
VENTOUILLACa FRENCH POETRY; with Ekolisb Note*. 2». 
FRENCH CLASSICS. Abridged in sn sntirely new form, sod gra- 

cioiul^ p«mtitud by Her M^estj to be used HI Ednutkmal Worbi tot tha 

IsiDuctlon of tha Ra^ ChUiimi of Englud. B/Uuu Dtu Votb. 

tiaxnwsm. Si. 6d. I Pierbz Lb Gmhd. it. 

TOYAOBS DB CYRDS. 2k CBABUS XII. it, T . 

Bbubaieb. Is. Gd. I OUi Blas. 4s. i"^ 



BEBMATS' GERMAN BOOKS. 



WosD Boom. Si. 
Phrahk Book. Si. 

CONTEBSATION BoOS 
GBUfVAB. 5t. 

ExBBCina. 6<. Cd. 



ExuiPtxs. 8*. 
Beadsb. Ss. 
HisTomd, Antholoot. 

PoETIClU. ANTBOLOnV. Tl 



CLASSICAL TEXTS. 



I Bello Gaijj<w. L 



ClOEBO I. 




CiCBHO D 


AmciTli. 1*. 


CiCBBO D 


Orricns. 2j. 


CiCEBO P 


o Plancio. U. 


CiCEBOP 


a MiLONE. ll. 


CiCEBO PI 


o Mdbjeha. U. 


CiCEBOHIa OKATiO PalUPFICl 


Secunda. ll. 


Debosth 
Dekobthi 


ENBB IN LePTINEH. 1«. 
INESAOAIHnrApHOBDB 



AND OnETOB. 1(. ed 

Edbifiiiih Baccha U. 

EZCEBFTA EI AsBUHO. 2». 6 
EXCXBFTA EX LdCIAHO. 



EZCEBPTA EX TaCITI AhNAU 

DD8. 2l. 6d. 
BOBATII Ab8 POBTICA. All. , 
RoRATII Cabmina. Ii. 6d. 
HOBAIII SATIBA. ll. 

OTion Famt. 2», 
Platonib Phzdo. Si. 
Platonis Phxdbub. Ii. 6d. 
Platonib Menexencs. Is. 
Plctabch'b Lives of Soim 

Pbbiclbs. & Fhilop(emen. il 
Sophocles (Edifub TYBANMDf 

WITH English Noteb. Si. 6' 

SOPHOCLIB PhILOCTETES, WIT) 

English Notes. St. 
Taciti Gebhania. Ii. 

TiCITI AOBICOLA. 1». 

Terestu Ajielphi, I* 
TERENTn Amdria. Is. 
ViBoiLn Georoica. 1>. 6d. 
BBOWNE'b RUDIMENTS OF LATIN GRAMMAR, 1». 6.1 
DONALDSON'S COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 3a.6d. 
EXERCISES ADAPTED TO DONALDSON'* LATIN GRA! 

HAS. iM.64. 
MAJOR'S LATIN EXERCISES FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 2s. I 
EDWARDS'S LATIN EXERCISES FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 
EDWARDS'S EXERCISES IN LATIN LYRICS. 3a. 
EDWARDS'S EXERCISES in ELEGIACS tun HEROICS. 3| 
CROCKER ON THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 4a. 
GARB'S LATIN SELECTIONS. With Appendix. Sj; ti± ' 
CATILINE, and JUGXJRTHA of SALLUST. With AnthI 

.XNEID OF VIRGIL, with Anthon's Notes. Edited by Major, ji 
EPISTLES OF CICERO AND PLINY. WithNoTss. 4«. 1 
ORATIONS OF CICERO. With English Notes. Si. Gd. 
DONALDSON'sGR.a;C.4:GRAMMATICfi RUDIMENTA. a 
DONALDSON'S COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 4i. Gd.\ 
JACOBS' FIRST GREEK READER, with Enoush Notes. 41 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. 3*. «d I 

MAJOR'S EXCERPTA EX HERODOTO. With Notes. 4».j 
MAJOR'S EXCERPTA EX XEHOPHONTI8 CIROP.ffil 
irUb»VBnbiilH7,ud»«tw. St.BA 
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